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VOLUME X 


SOUTHWEST REVIEW 


OCTOBER, 1924 


JUDGE LYNCH 


By Joun WituiAM Rocers 


PERSONS OF THE PLAY 
Mrs. JopLin 

ELLA, her daughter-in-law 

Ep Jopuin, Ella’s Husband 
A STRANGER 


The back porch of an unpretentious Southern farm- 
house just after dusk. A door in the center, with a window 
on each side, opens on the porch from the interior of the 
house. Against the left window is silhouetted a shelf 
built between two of the plain, unpainted posts that sup- 
port the roof of the porch. On the shelf stands a water- 
bucket with a dipper in it, and a tin basin. A rumpled 
towel is fastened to one of the posts beside it, and at the 
right from the eaves hangs a necklace-like string of red 
peppers drying. A large flat stone on the ground in 
front of the center of the porch serves for a step into the 
strip of yard between the porch and the audience. At 
the right in the yard lies a disordered heap of logs sawed 
into lengths for stovewood. * A few of these are split 
and the axe stands driven into one of them. A cane- 
bottom chair is on the porch, just by the step. In it is 
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a pan with two knives, and beside it on the floor is a 
basket of apples. 

As the curtain rises, Mrs. JOPLIN opens the door 
and steps out of the lighted door onto the porch, carrying 
a tea-kettle which she proceeds to fill from the water- 
bucket with the dipper. She is a tall, plainly dressed 
country woman about fifty-five. Hard work has left its 
mark, but she has an unconscious dignity of manner which 
in spite of her lack of education commands respect. The 
monotonous years of trivialities and grinding daily tasks 
have never succeeded in killing an extraordinary emo- 
tional capacity. 

While she is filling the pitcher, she stops abruptly, 
sets it down on the shelf and listens for something intently. 
The noise of someone moving a stove-lid inside the house 
disturbs her. 


Mrs. JOPLIN 
[Irritable in her excitement] Stop rattling that stove 
and be quiet a moment, will you? [The noise stops and 
as she listens once more, her daughter-in-law, ELLa, 
appears at the door holding a lantern. E.ta is still rather 
pretty in a commonplace, colorless sort of way, but is 
without distinction—an everyday, unimaginative country 
girl. | 
ELLA 
[Coming out on the porch with the lantern} What's 
the matter? 
Mrs. JOPLIN 
I heard them hounds. Listen! 
ELLA 
[After listening] I don’t hear nothing. You couldn’t 
hear them this far. 
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Mrs. JopLin 
Yes, you could. When the wind’s this way. It carries 
off them hills like a sound-board. Maybe they’ve tracked 


him down the road trying to get away, anyhow. 


ELLA 


[Beginning to be alarmed| Suppose he ’ould come 
here. He’d be desperate, I reckon. I don’t think Ed 
ought to be stayin’ off from home this time er night with 
a nigger like that loose in the woods. 


Mrs. JOPLIN 
[Cautiously] Where’s that gun? 


ELLA 
In yonder by the mantelpiece. 


Mrs. JopLin 
Better bring it out here. I’ll take that. [She takes 
the lantern and hangs it on a nail in the left center post 


of the porch. Then she steps in the yard and listens 
intently until Ella returns. |] 


ELLA 
[Coming back] Did you hear them again? 
Mrs. JopPLin 

[Starting back on the porch and storr‘ng before the 
chair] Not yet... Here, take this knife. We just as well 
finish these apples now. [Mrs. Jopiin takes the gun 
from her, stands it against the right post, and hands her 
a knife; then seats herself in the chair, the pan of apples 


in her lap, and begins to peel.| Im shore I heard them 
hounds. 


ELLA 
I den’t think Ed ought to leave us like this. 
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Mrs. JopLin 

Now, Ella, don’t begin that again. You know Ed ’ull 
be back as soon as he can. . . . Reach me that wash-pan 
for the peels and you can have this one. [ELLA does so 
and seats herself on the edge of the porch, above the step. | 
We've got Pa’s gun if anybody should come botherin’ us. 
[Moved.| They'll get that nigger, though. They always 
do. It'll be a terrible death he'll die, but he’s brought it 
on himself.... It does look like niggers would learn, but 
I reckon they wouldn’t be niggers if they did. 


ELLA 
I guess that nigger would do anything now. I wish 


Ed would hurry back. 


Mrs. JoPLin 
Ed’s just out doing his duty with the rest. 


ELLA 
If there’s a lynching, I don’t suppose you can blame 
Ed for wanting to see it. He said there ain’t been a lynch- 
ing in this county for ten years. Not since they took that 
young nigger down at Dugger’s Mills, and Ed warn’t there 
that time. 


Mrs. JoPLin 
How men have got the heart, I never could tell. It 
don’t seem right, but I guess there ain’t no other way. 
Every now and then it looks like niggers is just obliged to 
have an awful warning to make ’em fitten to live in a 
Christian land. 
ELLA 
What do you reckon they'll do with him? 
Mrs. JOPLIN 
Hang him, I reckon. 
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ELLA 
You don’t suppose they'll burn him. I seen in the 
paper where they burnt two down in Arkansas last month. 


Mrs. JOPLIN 
Oh, pray God they don’t do that. 


ELLA 


Maybe they’ll ask Mrs. Tatum what she wants done 
with him. With Squire Tatum lying there dead in his own 
blood, she might not be so particular about it. If a nigger 
was to slip up behind Ed and hit him with an axe-handle, 
wouldn’t you 





Mrs. JopPLin 





Ella, don’t 


ELLA 
Well, if a nigger slipped up behind my husband in 


the barn and murdered him, I wouldn’t care what they 
done to the nigger. 


Mrs. JopLin 
Pore Mrs. Tatum— it was a terrible thing for her— 
coming on her husband like that, all unexpected—and her 
going down to the barn to look for hen-nests. If her 
brother hadn’t been ploughin’ down in the fields and come 
running when he heard her screaming, there ain’t any 
telling what the pore thing would have done. 


ELLA 
They say her brother knowed right away it was the 
Jacks nigger who done it. 
Mrs. JOPLIN 


I knowed that Jacks nigge. when he was a tenant on 
Cousin Etty’s place. I never would have suspected him of 
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nothing like this. He always seemed a hard-workin’ hand, 
and perlite and respectful as a body could want. Kinder 
timid-like, too. 
ELLA 

Well, they knowed it was him, all right—if Squire 
Tatum had words with the nigger yesterday and cussed 
him and give him until Saturday to get moved off the farm 
with his family 





Mrs. JOPLIN 
Squire Tatum did have a terrible temper. 


ELLA 

Yes, the last time I was up home, I heard Uncle Jim- 
mie talking about it. He wouldn’t stand nothin’ from no 
white man, let alone a nigger. Uncle Jimmie said he saw 
him at the store one day when a crowd was playin’ domi- 
noes around the stove. A tobacco drummer that come in 
said something he didn’t like, and before anybody knowed 
what was happening, Squire Tatum had run at the man 
and pushed him clean onto the stove. He knocked the 
stove plum over, fire and all. And the stove-pipe came 
down, throwing soot all over the place. Uncle Jimmy said 
the man hadn’t really said nothin’ to him, neither. 


Mrs. JOPLIN 
Yes, I always heard what a terrible tricky temper he 
had. But he was a good man as he saw it, and folks 
thought a heap of him when they come to know him. Look 
at that watch the Odd Fellows give him two Christmases 
back. 
ELLA 


I reckon that was the watch they say the nigger stole 
out of his pocket. Nigger was a fool to take that watch— 
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everybody knows that watch. Remember, they had a pic- 
ture of it in the paper when it was give to him. I saw the 
watch myself one Sunday when he was a-showin’ it before 
church. 


Mrs. JopLin 


[Resting her hands in her lap| Well, I reckon I 
must have been mistaken about them hounds, and we ain’t 
doing no good here. Ed’ll be in soon, wantin’ to know 
whatever's the matter with supper. [Rising.] Ill take 
them apples. [Pointing to wood-pile| You better bring 
in a armful of wood. Here, before you do it, put these 
peelin’ along of yours and throw them over the fence where 
the pigs can get ’em in the morning. [ELLA comes down 
the step into the yard with the pan of peelings and starts 
toward the left. She gets almost to the side of the stage 
and is in the act of throwing them out, when she screams 
suddenly—frightened. She peers anxiously a moment 
into the darkness and then turns about almost running 
to the porch.| 


ELLA 


Ma, there’s somebody over there. I seen em move. 


Mrs. JOPLIN 
[Catching her alarm and coming into the yard—reach- 
ing for the gun by the post as she does so| Where? 
ELLA 
[Pointing, now thoroughly frightened] Yonder. 


Mrs. JOPLIN 
[In a gruff voice, born of fear, half-way pointing the 
gun to have it ready| Who’s that out there? What do 
you want? 
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ELLA 
[After a tense moment, almost screaming] He’s there, 
all right! See—he’s moving! [The two women draw 
away across the stage as the stranger enters slowly. 


Mrs. JOPLIN 

[With relief.) Why, it’s a white man. [She relaxes 
the gun and puts it against the post, stepping back onto 
the porch as he speaks. At first glance the stranger sug- 
gests a tramp, but a longer scrutiny reveals that he may 
more probably be a respectable workman, disheveled and 
travel-stained from an indefinite journey. Over his 
shoulder is slung a battered brown satchel. | 


STRANGER 
Good evening, folks. Hope I ain’t scared you? Could 
you spare a passing traveler a bit of water to drink? 
Mrs. JOPLIN 
[Hospitably offering him the dipper] Why, surely, 
here’s some fresh drawed. [She hands him the dipper. 
He drinks with a show of gratefulness.| 
STRANGER 
My, that’s fine water, lady. It’s a fact—you’ve got 
a good well there. 
Mrs. JOPLIN 
We likes it. The water always comes up good cold. 
[He hands back the dipper.) Will you have some more? 


STRANGER 


No. Much obliged. It’s getting late. I guess [’ll start 
on the road again. [He looks hard at ELLA, makes a false 
staré at going, then turns as if on sudden impulse. He’ 
speaks to Etta.} Pardon my speakin’ of it, Ma’arm, but 
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do you know I had quite a start when I first looked at you. 
You’re that like my wife. I thought I was dreaming when 
I got a good sight of your face. 


ELLA 
[Completely credulous| Aw, really? 


STRANGER 

That’s a fact, and say, my wife’s one fine-looking 
woman. I wouldn’t be down in this part of the world 
tonight if my wife hadn’t sent me. 1 wanted her to come 
in my place this year, but she says to me: “You go. Folks 
wouldn’t believe the truth if they saw me now, and I was 
to tell them.”” Well, say, when I think of her four years 
ago, I know she’s right. It just seems like a miracle, that’s 
all, a plain out and out miracle. 


ELLA 
[Interested] What happened four years ago? 


STRANGER 

[Coming closer to her} Lady, have you seen one of 
these here sickly women that gets all pulled down and 
don’t nothin’ do no more good. Up in the morning, back 
in bed before “leven. Backache, headache—can’t eat 
nothin’, can’t do nothin’, weak asa fly. Payin’ out enough 
money in doctors and drugstore stuff to build a new barn. 
Always swallowing pills and making faces at a table-spoon. 
If I say it who shouldn’t, that was a life-size picture of 
my wife. [During this speech Mrs. Jopuin steps down 
from the side of the porch at the left and comes around 
down the stage to the box, where she seats herself during 
the stranger’s next long speech. Both women listen to him 
with interest. | 


Mrs. JOPLIN 
Pore thing! 
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ELLA 


Sounds like Mrs. Pittard up on Dry Creek, don’t it, 
Ma? Don’t nothin’ seem to do her any good at all. 


Mrs. JOPLIN 
[Laughing softly] It shore do. 


STRANGER 
Well, folks, it run on until I just got plum discour- 
aged. We kep’ throwing our money to the drug trusts— 
and I guess we’d still be doing it today if my wife hadn’t 
happened to hear of Nakomis and Korno. [He pauses 
dramatically. | 


ELLA 
[Interested] Who’s them? 


STRANGER 


I’m glad you asked me that, lady. Korno is just about 
the most wonderful thing I ever heard of, and you'll agree 
with me. Some day the women of America is going to 
build a monument to Korno and old Nakomis. Korno, 
that’s the greatest boon known to woman. Nakomis was the 
old Indian squaw that give my wife the secret. Look here— 
[He opens the satchel and takes out two bottles of red 
liquid which he hands to the women.) You've always 
heard how the Indians made the women do all the work. 
Folks, the Indians didn’t make them—they couldn’t keep 
"em from it. Every Indian woman knowed about Korno. 
They took Korno and it kept them strong—they’d rather 
do the work themselves than fool with the men. Look at 
it, folks. [He holds another bottle up so that it catches 
the light of the lamp] Look how it sparkles with health. 
Korno, the great Indian secret. That’s what put my wife 
on her feet again. That’s what makes her able to do a 
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week’s washing and start out smilin’ after supper to a 
church social. How do I happen to be here tonight? 
Listen. It all came to my wife in a dream. One night an 
Indian woman appeared to her in a vision holding up a 
bottle of Korno, and the next day she says to me: Georgie, 
we ve got to give the women of America a chance to know 
about Korno. Ill look after the farm, you go and tell 
them. Well, folks, hereI am. [He takes four bottles out 
of his satchel and stands them in a row on the water shelf. | 
If I was a drug trust, I’d charge you five dollars a bottle. 
After you’ve taken one bottle, you wouldn’t be without a 
bottle if you had to pay fifty. But I ain’t no profiteer. 
Now I’m goin’ to let you have these six bottles— 


ELLA 

[Bursting out suddenly] Ma, here’s Ed! [The 
stranger's spell is broken by the entrance of Ep Jop- 
LIN. He is a healthy, smooth-faced farmer about thirty- 
three—dressed in everyday working clothes and carrying 
a shotgun. He has inherited some of the emotional 
capacity of his mother and is deeply moved by what he 
has just witnessed—so deeply, he tries to appear indiffer- 
ent with only partial success. From the moment he comes 
on, the women forget all about the existence of KorNo. 
They crowd about Ep in their interest while the stranger 
svands apart on the right listening. Ep is too full of his 
news to notice him.] 


Eb. 

[Entering.] Well, we got him. [Ep walks to the 
center of the stage and leans his gun against the right 
post. | 

ELLA 

What did you do with him? 
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Ep. 
[To stranger as he puts down gun.] Howdy. 
STRANGER 
Howdy. 
Ep. 


[Still struggling to appear unmoved and stepping over 
to porch where he washes his hands in wash basin] If 
they ain’t cut him down yet, I guess he’s still hanging to 
one of them trees in Squire Tatum’s upper pasture. He 
won't never bother nobody else. I didn’t count ’em, but 
I reckon there’s fifty bullet holes in him. Let alone buck- 
shot. 


ELLA 


How'd you katch him? [Mrs. Jopuin follows Ep 
onto the porch and stands in the doorway, handing 
him the towel as he turns to reach for it. He finishes, 
wipes his hands and throwing the towel back to 
his mother, steps down into the yard, giving his 
recital of the lynching in the center of the stage. Mrs. 
JopLin stands listening by the water shelf, but as Ep talks, 
in her intensity steps down from side of porch and comes 
to stand by ELLA in the yard. | 


Ep. 


That warn’t hard. I got over to the Squire’s place 
about the same time as Sim Butler. He had picked up 
Brother Williams and the Willard boys. Mrs. Tatum’s 
brother met us and told us how the Squire had words with 
the nigger yesterday and how they found the Squire lying 
murdered in the hall of the barn. 


Mrs. JopLin 
It must have been an awful thing. 
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Ep. 


[Coming into the yard again) While he was talking, 
they come bringing the nigger’s wife up from her cabin. 
She let on she didn’t know nothin’. She said the nigger 
took his gun after dinner and said he was going squirrel 
hunting up on the hill. Sim Butler grabs her by the arm. 
He shows her a big black-snake whip and tells her if she’s 
lying—we wouldn’t leave an inch of skin on her brown 
body. But she takes on and swears she didn’t know nothin’ 
tall. Bout fifty of us there then. Looked like the whole 
north end of Dry Creek County had got there while we was 
talkin’! 


Mrs. JoPLin 


It don’t take long for news of that kind to draw a 
crowd. 


Ep. 


Sim Butler sort of took charge of things. Well, he 
says, it don’t look like there’s but one thing to do—find 
the nigger. We scattered out and we come on him down 
in the thick woods. The Williams boys just ahead of me 
seen him first and hollered to him to stop. We figured, 
havin’ a gun, he was goin’ to make fight and we was ready 
for him to start, but he was a foxy devil. He just stop 
and answer back perlite like. He let on he didn’t know 
nothin’ *bout nothin’ and he’d shot a squirrel, pretending 
to be really out hunting. But Yancy Williams walks up to 
him and grabs his gun out of his hand. Gimme that gun, 
you black—and Yancy shore did cuss him. “Where the 
hell do you think you’re running away to?” and he let 
his fist go up against the nigger’s head. 
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ELLA 
Where was the others? 


Ep. 


We hollered ’em up and they come running. .. . I 
never before seen a nigger so near the color of ashes. At 
first he kept sayin’ he didn’t know nothing at all about it. 
He’d beg and cry and call on God as witness. Some of 
them was for stopping his blasphemy with a rope right 
away. But Sim kept cool and held them back. “Men,” 
he says, “I’m for law and order and justice. There’s times 
when God-fearin’, law-abidin’ citizens don’t need no courts 
to help them do their duty. Squire Tatum lies down yonder 
murdered. We all know he had words with this nigger yes- 
terday. And it don’t take much to see who done the deed. 
But we ain’t going to be hasty. There warn’t any wit- 
nesses, so we're going to give this low down black scoun- 
drel a chance to tell the truth and confess his crime before 
we send his soul to hell—if the scrimey ape’s a soul.” 
With that Walter Williams hauls off and knocks the nigger 
down, shoutin’, “Confess, you black baboon, or we'll burn 
you alive.” Sim kept Walter from hitting him again, but 
half a dozen of them began to yell. “Burn him—build a 
fire—-—”’ The nigger was on his knees cryin’ and pleadin’. 
For a minute I thought they was going to burn him, in 
spite of everything, but Sim didn’t lose his head. “Wait a 
minute, men, hold steady. I agree with you, he don’t 
deserve no consideration, but we'll be generous. We'll 
give him a chance? If he’ll confess, we'll only hang him. 
If he don’t well, boys, we'll give him a minute to 





make up his mind how he’s going to die before we start 
gathering the wood.”” Then Sim turns to the nigger who 
was down on his knees hollerin’ and beggin’. “Stand up,” 
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shouts Sim. Two or three that was closest grabs him by 
the collar and pulls him up. His eye was swelling where 
Walter had hit him, and he couldn’t no more have stood 
than a tadpole, if they hadn’t held him. He kept moanin’ 
he hadn’t done it, until at last Sim gets out of patience and 
shouts, “All right boys, ’tain’t no use wastin’ no more 
time. Git your fire ready. . .”’ Look like it took about 
half a minute for it to get through that nigger’s head who 
was goin’ to be burned. Then all of a sudden, it come to 
him. I thought he was takin’ on before. He hadn't 
started. “Don’t burn me, oh Lawdy, don’t burn me. Oh 
boss, I don’t know what it is, but if you say I done it, I 
done it, just don’t burn me. I done it all.” 


STRANGER 


[Who has been listening to the recital much moved, 
breaking out surprised in spite of himself] He confessed! 


Ep. 

[Turning with a sort of scorn that it should be 
doubted] He did that, and it wasn’t three minutes before 
he was hanging from a tree, full er bullets as a rake is 
full er teeth. [Ep sits down on edge of porch and slips 
off shoes, standing up again in his sock feet. 


ELLA 
I reckon he would confess. 


Ep. 


I reckon he did. Mighty little good it would have done 
him, not confessing. Everybody knows he slipped up 
behind Squire Tatum in his own barn and murdered him 
with an axe handle. [The STRANGER involuntarily turns 
away—on his face is written genuine horror and surprise. 
He tries to get hold of himself, but with difficulty.] 
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ELLA 
When are they goin’ to have the Squire’s buryin’? 


Eb. 


That warn’t settled when I left. Sim said he’d stop by 
and let us know. He’s going back tonight and set up 
with the corpse. 


ELLA 
Did they find the Squire’s watch the nigger stole? 
Ep. 

No. Just before they put the rope around his neck, 
somebody thought of it and they stopped long enough to 
search for it. Sim tried to make him tell what he done 
with it, but shucks, that nigger was so scared, he didn’t 
know his name. 


ELLA 
Hid it, I reckon. Maybe his wife’s got it. [The 
STRANGER looks about, anxious to go, but he is afraid to 
leave abruptly for fear of causing suspicion. The battle 
between flight and boldness is plain.) 


Mrs. JopLin 
Pore Mrs. Tatum, how was she? 


Ep. 


I didn’t see her. Mrs. Williams and some of the women 
folks that come over when they heard the news was alook- 
in’ after her. They say she kept moanin’ over and over, 
if the Squire only hadn’t had such a terrible temper. She 
knowed all along something terrible would come of it 
some day. She knowed it was coming. 


ELLA 
He did have a powerful mean temper. [The STRANG- 
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ER’S face becomes dark and his fists clench slightly as 
though he remembered an insult. ] 


Ep. 


[Picking up shoes and gun] He had a nasty way with 
strangers, but when you got to know him, he was all right 
....+ [ll just go put up this gun. There’s four mules and 
a passle of pigs that’s got to be fed. I heard them pigs 
squealin’ clean down on the road as I come up. [He goes 
into the house followed by ELta. The STRANGER stands 
eyeing Mrs. Jopuin irresolutely. His gaze shifts from 
her to the six bottles of Korno and he walks toward the 
shelf. She steps on to the porch and turns to him. He 
is not sure how to make the break of going.) 


Mrs. JopLin 
[Interpreting his agitation] I saw how you took it 
when Ed was a-tellin’ it. 
STRANGER 
[Alarmed] Why, I don’t know anything at all about 


Mrs. JopLin 


Oh, I reckon I can understand how you feel, all right. 
You come from far off yonder where they don’t have nig- 
gers. You can’t make out how Christian men can do what 
you heard tell tonight. 

STRANGER 


[Quickly] I don’t blame anybody. 
Mrs. JOPLIN 


Well, I could see how you took it. Strangers always 
feel that way. 
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STRANGER 
[Anxious to have done and leave} He confessed, he 


said he did it. 


Mrs. JOPLIN 
I reckon there ain’t any doubt about that. 


STRANGER 


[Looks at her quickly and seeing that she is in earnest, 
is relieved| No. 


Mrs. JOPLIN 
You can’t make out how my Ed and the rest of them 
could do what they done today. How they could hunt a 
human being and kill him like a wild animal. 


STRANGER 
[Beginning to be out of patience) I told you, lady, 
I don’t blame nobody. [He starts slowly to put the bottles 
on the shelf back into his kit.) 1 guess Pll be getting 
along. It’s late. 


Mrs. JoPLiINn 


[Walking to the edge of the porch and resting against 
the post} You needn’t keep pretendin’. Maybe you're 
just sensitive like and easily affected. It’s easy to read 
that on your face. [He stops putting away the bottles 
and turns toward her.] But the right and wrong of it 
ain’t as simple as you might think. I ain’t never read it in 
no book and my Ed and the rest’]] not admit it if you ask 
them, but it was being afraid that drove ’em to do what they 
done today. When the niggers were brought from that 
there African wilderness—they brung something along 
with them that folks didn’t know was coming. Something 
that belongs to the wilderness—that ain’t got no place in a 
white man’s land, and never will. Niggers has got used 
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to Christian clothes, they don’t put rings in their noses 
no more, and some of them’s ironed most of the kink out 
of their hair. But they ain’t never got rid of that other 
thing, and civilization and laws ain’t no good for it. Mostly 
it’s asleep now, but you can’t never tell when it’s going to 
wake up—when it’s going to lie waiting for you like one 
of them African animals they has in cages at the circus 
would. When it is awake, it don’t know any language 
except them animals knows. That’s why no white woman 
dares go down a lonely road, or cross a field after dark. 
That’s why Ed don’t like to ride at night without his gun. 
It’s fighting that wild thing, men are, when they do what 
they did today. Just like Ed hangs up a dead crow in a 


field. 
STRANGER 


[Who has been fiercely occupied with his own thoughts] 
He had a terrible temper. They said just now he couldn’t 
be civil to strangers. 


Mrs. JopLin 
[Bewildered| What? 
STRANGER 


Him—the one—the nigger—killed. 


Mrs. JOPLIN 
Squire Tatum? 


STRANGER 


His wife knew. She understood. She said he’d bring 
an end like that. Maybe he only got what was coming to 
him. [Mrs. JopLin stares at the STRANGER, unable to 
follow his words. ELua’s voice comes from inside the 
house. | 
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ELLA 


Ma, come here a minute . . . Ma, did you move 
Ed’s other shoes when you were cleanin’ up this—[Lost 
to audience. Mrs. JOPLIN goes into the house. As she 
disappears, the STRANGER swiftly puts the last bottle into 
his satchel. He hesitates a moment, then draws some- 
thing from his pocket and stands examining it darkly when 
ELLa’s voice is heard inside.] All right, I'll tell him. 
[The STRANGER looks up guiltily and starts forward 
at the sound. He stumbles over the wood and drops the 
thing in his hand down among the lengths of wood. His 
first impulse is to get it back, but he hears the voice of 
ELLA coming back and realizes he hasn’t time. With 
sudden decision, he makes a bolt and exits, looking back 
fearfully at the doorway. |] 


ELLA 
[Coming from inside the house} Mister—we don’t 
want—where—why, he isn’t here. [Calling.] Ma, 
he’s done gone. He ain’t here nowhere and he’s took the 
bottles. [Looking for him down in the yard.] 


Mrs. JopLin 


[Entering from the house and coming down into the 
yard to look, then steps back on the edge of the porch] 
That’s queer. Medicine men ain’t usually so quick to 
go without having a sight of your pocket book. He seemed 
kinder upset by what Ed said—Yankee, I reckon. Aw, 
Ella, just bring in an arm of that wood while you're out 
there and pick up a few of them little tiney splinters for 
in the morning. [She holds the lantern up for ELLA to 
see and ELLA, who has been peering into the darkness to 
see if she can discover the departing STRANGER, comes 
slowly over to the wood and picks up several sticks which 
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she lays across her arm. Then she catches sight of some- 
thing shining—the thing the STRANGER had thrown there. 
As she picks it up, she lets the wood slip from her arm 
in surprise. | 


Mrs. JopLin 


What’s the matter? [Brings lantern to yard to meet 
her. ] 


ELLA 


[Bringing the thing over to the light) Ma—Ma— 
here’s a watch. [Very slowly in her amazement.) It 
was lying down there among the wood, Ma—[She pauses 
to examine it by the lamp—then looks at Mrs. Jopuin. 
Each word very slowly as her mind gradually grasps the 
full implication.) It’s Squire Tatum’s watch. [With 
sudden comprehension but slowly with intensity.| That 
nigger wes here this afternoon. I told you Ed ought not 
to leave us alone. [The two women stand staring at one 
another in horror at what they are both thinking. | 


CURTAIN. 


Copyright, 1924, by Samuel French. This play is fully protected under the 
copyright laws of the United States of America, the Dominion of Canada, Great 
Britain, and all countries subscribing to the Berne Convention. It is subject to 
rovalty when produced by professionals or amateurs, and all applications for the 
right to produce must be made to Samuel French, Inc., 25 West 45th Street, New 
York City, who also publish the play in pamphlet form at $.50 per copy. 





THE DARK MEMORY 


By Joun Hatt WHEELOCK 


it was our love’s Gethsemane, and you wept. 
Around us, in the drab twilight, the little room 


That had known our love, that had known our tears and our laughter, 


kept 
Shamed silence. Silently round us rose the gloom— 


And in the street the first few lamps were gleaming; day’s 
Last fire on garish windows glared. The light 

Feebled. Over the huddled city’s wastes and ways 
Gravely and pitifully came the night. 


Darkness—and from far off a whistle mourned. The sands 
Of time drew downward, but still no word was said, 
No word—only your poor hands lying in my hands 
So hopeless, against my shoulder your poor head. 





You were so tired, you were so hushed, so fain, 
Poor love, all blind with weeping; pinched and small 
Your face shone in the glimmer—but I[, who felt no pain 
Save pity, I was so eager to end it all. 


And I could not endure it; suddenly my heart grew old— 

In the gray evening, in the drab twilight—while, one by one, 
Your hot tears ached along my hands. O stern and cold 

I sat beside you, in that last hour, and you wept alone. 


* * ” * 


Such was the stage, appointed—with darkness ‘round about— 
For our youth’s drama; pitiful and bare 

The scene, no crowds applauded, no sorrowing strings cried out, 
But the eternal tragedy was there. 


* * * * 


Brief was our parting, very brief, and without a word. 
With a mute kiss we parted—you turned, and I, 





Closing the door, in the outer hall-way heard, 
Already as if from far away, your sudden cry. 
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That cry—what silences followed! What silences haunt the space 
Of the years grown wide between us. On barren rhyme 
I have wreaked my youth; I have followed a phantom loveliness— 
your face 
Fades in the hungry darknesses of Time. 


But now, in my nights, now, in my loneliness I know 
The bitter passion that moved those tears, and why, 
When my life went home to you—when the tides groped—you shud- 
dered so, 
And the agony of that love, the dolor of that cry. 


Had you foreseen, O wise and sad, the unkinder ways 

My feet must wander on strange roads? Did you foresee, 
Beyond that wilful hour, the desolate nights and days— 

And the tears that I pitied so, were they shed for me? 


O fatuous dream, that like a sword clove us apart! 
Dear room, where once your sorrowing lips on mine 
Trembled, where humbly for my proud and ignorant heart 
You broke the bread and poured the living wine! 


Love, I have heard it told, is God, and once Love found me— 
Across my heart his very heart was bowed— 

He came to me out of the darkness, his arms were laid around me: 
But I was stubborn, I was foolish, and very proud. 


Often, often now, in the silence of the after years, 
In the night I remember your weeping. O my own, 
In the darkness | have remembered them, your sacred tears 
Shed for my sake, and how you wept alone. 





JAMES E. FERGUSON 


By CHar_Les W. Fercuson 


I 
T HE universality with which the political victory of 


Mrs. Miriam Ferguson and her husband is heralded 

as an unqualified repudiation of the Klaz indicates 
how wide-spread and reputable are the opinions built on 
first glances. Innumerable felicitations—coming all the 
way from Joseph Weldon Bailey down to the City comp- 
troller of Cohoes, New York—have avalanched the Temple 
couple with assurances that theirs has been a sound and 
thorough defeat of the hooded Knights. Metropolitan dail- 
ies have almost invariably viewed the outcome of the recent 
orgy as an unmitigated abjuration of the former dentist’s 
institution. “Mrs. Ferguson has spanked the Texas 
kleagles”; “it was a complete rout of the Klan”; “‘like 
Deborah, she has rid the state of masked oppression” ; “‘an 
antiklan victory beyond any reasonable doubt’’—all are 
declarations from such papers as the New York Evening 
Post, the Times, the Memphis Commercial Appeal, the 
Buffalo Evening News, and the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
Even the more discerning journals, such as the Nation and 
the Independent, join in the commonly accepted view. In 
fact, the Dallas News is apparently satisfied with the 
acclamation of August 23 and doubtless believes that 
Texas folk have actually disavowed Klanism. 

The only defeat of the Klan which was diligently 
sought and overwhelmingly achieved during the August 
primary was a political defeat. The Texas verdict was by 
no means a renunciation of Ku Kluxism as a philosophy of 
life. Its basic tenets were not even ostensibly impugned. 
The antagonism which the former governor and his com- 
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rades manifested was directed only against the aspirations 
of the Ku Klux Klan for office. Mr. Ferguson stated on 
several occasions that he had no quarrel with the Klan, 
but that its methods and desires were distinctly distaste- 
ful to him. The oft-repeated “Do you want a republic 
like our forefathers founded or an empire ruled by an 
imperial gizzard?” is typical of his opposition. Judge 
Barry Miller, candidate for lieutenant-governor as an anti- 
klansman, crystallized his sentiment into a similar ques- 
tion, “Shall there be a government by the consent of the 
governed or by conspiracy and control of the Ku Klux 
Klan?” Resentment of a super-state was resonant in all 
denunciations. The capital must be kept at Austin, it 
was insisted. “The sunbonnet or the hood” became the 
battle-cry of the antiklan forces. One poem, with apolo- 
gies, began 


“Hoods off! 
Along the street there comes 
Patriotic daughters and loyal sons, 


A crowd of bonnets beneath the sky, 
Hoods off! 

Miriam Ferguson is passing by.” 
It was the Klan’s audacity in seeking office which led 
to the most violent attacks upon it. It was the skilfully 
portrayed spectacle of a hooded monster which led the 
complacent voter to rebel. Conventional and acquies- 
cent as he is, the average upstanding, two-fisted American 
would overthrow capitalism itself if it could be successfully 
dramatized as a sufficiently menacing monster. The 
Klan’s salient mistake was made when the Grand Dragen 
of the Realm of Texas began sending out the picture and 
propaganda of one Felix Robertson in what is euphemis- 
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tically termed the educational literature of the Klan. It 
can scarcely be denied that the electorate renounced the 


specter of an invisible super-government. But how much 
farther did the defeat of the Klan extend? 


It must be admitted that it did express a distaste for 
the extra-legal administration of the penal code. The possi- 
bility of sadistic visitations to enforce moral conformity 
is not relished, even by the contemporary decency-lov- 
ing citizen. He would sooner risk the operation of puni- 
tive measures through constituted agencies. This fact 
gave rise to no inconsiderable outspoken opposition to 
the Klan. “We prefer the bonnet in the court house to 
the hood in the creek bottom” became another of the 
favorite campaign dilemmas. The vote clearly registered 
a decided dislike for indiscriminate punitive measures 
from avowed uplifters and morality-preservers. 


One other element was prominent in the defeat of the 
Klan’s candidates: the American love for placidity, the 
hatred of discord, the belief that if things are running 
smoothly, all is unimpeachably well. That the Klan engen- 
ders strife is, to its opponents, one of its most des- 
picable features. Says a Dallas churchman: “It has 
arrayed neighbor against neighbor, divided families, 
caused dissensions in lodges and churches. .. .” Its lead- 
ers “have led the trusting membership into the bitterest 
of political controversy instead of into a fraternal lodge.” 
Mr. Ferguson shouted over and over again that the Klan 
had caused more discord than any other force for the past 
thirty years. He sought in its obliteration the establish- 
ment of peace. The former national commander of the 
American Legion arraigned the Klan severely because it 
brought discord among the groups which had given mem- 
bers to die together in the last war. The Texas vote entered 
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protest against an organization which had the possibility 
of making life polemic, which relegated to itself puni- 
tive prerogatives, which was politically audacious. 


Farther than these things the defeat of the Texas Klan 
does not go. None of the issues which the recrudescence 
of Ku Kluxism ought to have raised was ever marshaled 
or considered. The exponents of antiklan sentiment of 
necessity expressed their abhorrence of religious bigotry 
and spoke grandiloquently of religious toleration; but in 
none of the prepared statements given to the press, nor in 
any of the reported discussions was a serious attempt made 
to understand the nature of the problem. The matter 
of the proper adjustment of divergent religious groups 
was not considered, except through generalities which did 
not even glitter and sentiments based on political casu- 
istry. ‘There was none of the candor and lucidity of a 
Hilaire Belloc. Men were speaking politically, not seek- 
ing to understand complicated relationships. That the 
Pope has no temporal power even in Catholic countries 
sufficed in most speeches. That the two daughters of 
the Klan candidate married a hated Jew and an accursed 
Catholic settled the issue in one address. The dismissal 
of the question with presumably facetious references to 
religious occurrences and peculiarities seemed the most 
acceptable mode of combat. 


Incidentally, it is instructive to note that when Mr. 
Ferguson was charged with a faltering loyalty during war 
days, he amassed evidence to show that he was as much 
a Chauvinist in hysterical times as ever lifted a huzzah. 
He revealed a conventional and irreproachable American- 
ism which even the most discriminating Klansman may 
well envy. 
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More interesting, however, than all campaign occur- 
rences was the unhappy arrival of Hiram Evans in Texas 
with a negro body-servant when the campaign was at its 
height. It is alleged that he not only permitted the negro 
to ride in a Pullman amongst spotless whites, but that he 
actually allowed him to sleep in a snowy berth reserved 
exclusively for Nordics. No series of events during the 
summer contests furnished quite so much ammunition for 
the opponents of the Ku Klux Klan. Decidedly more 
effective than any other statement which was made is 
that of Mr. Ferguson; it is found in its best form in a 
signed editorial in the official Ferguson publication, the 
Forum: 


“Now, Mr. Klansman, you have said all along you 
were in favor of white supremacy.... But can you say 
the Ku Klux organization stands for the same principles? 
It seems that your last two, ex-Grand Gizzard Simmons and 
Clark, were whore lovers and the present Grand Gizzard 
is a nigger lover.” Then follows the penetrating ques- 
tion, ““Which is the worst?” Further, “Evans does not 
deny that he is riding around the country with a big buck 
nigger. It is blamed strange that with all the white people 
of the country that are needing something to do, none is 
good enough to travel with the big Grand Gizzard and that 
he, from choice, would rather have a big buck nigger 
paid for with Klan money.” There follow at this point 


additional derogations of the “big buck nigger,” and then: 
“If you boys of the Ku Klux Klan want to still follow 
your nigger-loving boss, all right; but you ought to stop 
all that bull about white supremacy. Don’t forget that 
Robertson is a nigger-lover and everybody knows it. . . . 
I don’t believe you fellows will stay with this nigger-loving 
gang any longer.” 
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Such utterances reveal the social grasp of Mr. Fergv 


son and his fellows upon the problem of race. They attest 
how significant, how intelligent and how portentous was his 
acclaimed opposition to the Klan. Indeed his assurance 
that he favored heartily the tenets of the order was not at 
all necessary. The same incident was the signal for simi- 
lar comment from all the lesser entries; but none, it must 
be conceded, was quite so revealing as that of “Farmer 
Jim.” That there was too much fondness for “niggers” 
in the Klan was hurled time and again. Reference to 
lower-berths and “niggers” were reliable axes for a long 
time. The opponents of the Klan demonstrated that in 
their group were negro-haters who could vie with any the 
Klan might marshal. The Lone Star people accept unques- 
tioningly the color of a man’s skin as an altogether divine 
method of demarcation, and the thought of regular social 
intercourse with members of such an indigenously inferior 
race as the negro is as intolerable as the idea of the earth’s 
sphericity was to the intelligentsia of the middle ages. 
Texas will remain Klan in its attitude toward the negro 
for years to come, and the Ku Klux candidate for gover- 
nor who told a Kiwanis club that he did not favor literary 
education for the negro is no more Ku Klux than the Klan’s 
heralded opponent who in his paper and speeches made 
political capitalization of negro inferiority. Had any phase 
of the issue of racial supremacy and discrimination been 
joined in the recent campaign, the world would have seen 
precisely how Nordic, how reactionary,how carefully con- 
servative and conventional, how immaculately and vio- 
lently patriotic we Texans are. If Shakespeare had not 
been over-perverted, it would be well to observe that so 
far as the Klan was involved, Ferguson and his cohorts 
triumphed simply because they out-kukluxed Ku Kluxism. 
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There was no denial of the apotheosized concepts upon 
which popular and Klan thought is built; there was no 
analysis of shibboleths. The opposition was a frightened 
and political one which sought the restoration of peace 
and the expulsion of an adroitly portrayed dragon whose 
mien portended super-government and the subversion of 
phantom liberties. 


II 

What did the campaign reveal about this person whose 
spectacular efforts annihilated the Klan politically with- 
out impugning its foundation principles? Clearly he 
incarnated those qualities which, to the people, are accept- 
able and desirable. He had the character traits which 
are commendable in a noble Texan. Men do not speak 
of his personality hesitatingly; they are quick to assure you 
that he is thoroughly admirable. To begin with, he meets 
the requisite of amiability. He is Demos in daily action. 
Newspaper men who have followed him on his arduous 
speaking tours are reputed to be for him unanimously be- 
cause he possesses an irresistible friend-making capacity. 
He seems to be interminably affable, even in details, for he 
often expressed a desire to purchase the railway tickets 
for the reporters who accompanied his party. What the 
Texan demands first of all is a man who is good-natured, 
agreeable, benignant. If he is also capable, that is not 
against him; but ability without affability is useless. No 
deleterious frigidity hampers James E. Ferguson. He 
is loved by all who know him, save, of course, those who 
viciously oppose his politics. 

His magnetism drew from the lowliest some very touch- 
ing expressions of joy at his triumph. To many of 
society’s despicable—the tenant farmer, for instance,—he 
was a knight-errant. He has a capacity for effectively 
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convincing his contemporaries that he is their messiah. 
Yet none feel ill at ease in his presence. He never starts 
the dreaded inferiority-complex to operating. He is a 
man of the people and is not apologetic over the fact. 
Having completed the fourth grade of scholastic endeavor, 
he has climbed the ladder of success round by round— 
as one is capable of doing only in America. He has suc- 
ceeded enviably without the embellishments of higher edu- 
cation. Of him the masses may well be proud, for he 
embodies them. He is the aegis of plebeianism. 


The terrific violence with which Mr. Ferguson entered 
upon his task in the run-off added a luster to the cam- 
paign which could not otherwise have been procured. 
Describing the Klan as “‘an unholy, unrighteous, barbar- 
ous set of hyenas,” and declaring that he would fight 
them from Hell to Haw River,” he readily convinced the 
populace of his determined earnestness and righteous pur- 
poses. The euphemistic form “damnable’’is to be found 
for the most part in his edicts although the untarnished 
form occurs occasionally when the indignation of the pro- 
phet becomes more pronounced. He spoke with a con- 
fident finality which was pontificial. He let it be plainly 
comprehended that his opponent in the run-off was a 
“dink who hasn’t got sense enough to write a platform.” 
He delighted the multitude by comparing this platform 
to a woman’s modern-day dress which, he alleged, touches 
everything and covers nothing. ‘One good original idea 
would bust his head wide open,” he informed his hearers. 
He charged the Klan candidate with having drunk more 
Tanlac in a short period of time than his wife had drunk 
cistern water during her entire life. He constantly ingra- 
tiated himself in the hearts of vast audiences with a 
typical, high-bred Texas humor. 
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It soon became evident to him that attention to the 
punctilios of English usage was unbecoming to one when 
everyone knew that issues of cosmos-wide consequence 
were at stake. Accordingly he laid aside what encumber- 
ing regard for spoken and written English he might have 
exercized on ordinary occasions and launched forth to be 
politically expressive. He would “put the skids under.” 
He would “fix that ’ombre.” Slang took the right of 
preferment—which was perfectly proper. 

The political strength of Mr. Ferguson proved itself 
to be veritably Napoleonic. Of course, it will never be 
known how well he might have acquitted himself had he 
been confronted with an opponent of any personality or 
qualifications. But he did show a power of discernment 
into the affairs of the people almost uncanny. He saw 
that it was politically expedient to attack those phases of 
the Klan which could be easily presented as deleterious 
to the fullest welfare of the commonwealth. The situa- 
tion was ripe; the Klan was merely waiting for someone 
to precipitate its political defeat. Its methods and ambi- 
tions had made it so widely and shamefully disreputable 
that the Democratic national convention came near con- 
demning it by name; even H. & M. Dawes was willing 
to denounce it openly. All but reticent Cal have pawed 
its corpse. 

So it was that James E. Ferguson could see that an 
adroit depiction of the Klan’s activities and more brazen 
purposes would result in its abjuration by the majority 
of Texas people. Although his raising of the issue in the 
senatorial race two years ago had been a little premature, 
his vision in this last instance was completely vindicated by 
the results of the run-off. The surprising approach to accur- 
acy with which the former governor predicted his wife's 
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vote in the first primary and in the run-off shows that 
his ability is capable of somewhat specific verification. 
(For the first he predicted a poll of 150,000; she received 
147,777; for the latter he prophesied a majority of 105.,- 
000; she received well over 90,000.) It was safe to wager 
politically that no people would permit the possibility of 
an esoteric organization’s assuming and continuing con- 
trol over its offices and destinies. All that was needed 
was a vivid description and a robust imagination. It may 
be said that the election of Mrs. Ferguson did not mean 
the repudiation of the Klan so much as that the impend- 
ing repudiation of the Klan made possible the triumph 
of the Fergusons. Mr. Ferguson deserves fame primarily 
because of his ability to judge the temper of the people. 

His mastery of crowds in the campaign can not pass 
without admiring notice. In one rural section he spoke 
from a bale of cotton and thereby befittingly evidenced 
his ineradicable purpose to advance the interests of the 
farmers. Upon another occasion he addressed state nor- 
mal students and public school teachers—this time 
utilizing casuistry, some knowledge of dialectics and prin- 
ciples of constitutional government. At another time he 
gave unqualified assurance of his friendship toward, and 
interest in, higher education; this time he was speaking 
in a community where a great state institution had recently 
been located. In a union labor center he dilineated the 
horrors of convict labor and its possible entrance into 
regular competition with free labor in the event of his 
opponent’s election. He seems to have handled each crowd 
separately and to have shown a penetrating discernment 
of crowd nature. 


When he dealt with the Klan he employed many of the 
vigorous methods of that order. While deprecating the 
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dictatorship of Klan officialdom, he thought it not unwise 
to publish in his paper a marked ballot with the names of 
unpalatable candidates carefully scratched and instruc- 
tions accompanying. Banner headlines introduced in the 
Forum the decision of the Michigan army officer to use 
machine guns to halt a proposed Ku Klux meeting on a 
United States army reservation. The Rhode Island gover- 
nor’s refusal to grant the right of assembly to the Klan is 
also accorded a purposely conspicuous place. 


The pluckiness with which Ferguson made the effort 
to stage a come-back after his impeachment commended 
itself to the inhabitants of the broad plains of Texas. And 
he knew it vould. No possible instrumentality of achieve- 
ment was overlooked by this irrepressible and resource- 
ful manipulator. In his seizure of a popular issue at a 
propitious moment and in his portrayal of the issue as 
favorable to his wife’s candidacy he proved himself a cam- 
paign strategist whose tactics and perspicacity young aspi- 
rants and major parties may well seek to appropriate. 


Ill 


There is one obvious achievement resulting from this 
inimitable Texas farce: it furnishes additional convinc- 
ing evidence that the thought-life and happiness of cor- 
porate man will never be greatly advanced in the political 
arena. There was none of the savory atmosphere of deli- 
beration; the contest was essentially gladiatorial. The 
thinking was herd thinking; neither group sought truth, 
for each camp was quite sure that it had it in its final form. 
At almost every rally the speakers were compelled to pause 
for moments at a time in their condemnation of the Klan 
while wildly excited men and women shouted and howled 
their approval. The crowds were invariably “at a high pitch 
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of fever heat.”’ Prolonged demonstrations were of frequent 
occurrence. In one instance the crowd stood for hours in a 
rainstorm, it is reported, with its “enthusiasm beyond con- 
trol.”” It was this assembly which impatiently waved aside 
the distinguished introducer of the occasion in their con- 
suming passion to hear the main contestants. Again: ““Men 
yelled and mounted chairs, or stamped their feet in emo- 
tion, or slapped their neighbors on the back.” The 
crowds interspersed the addresses with approving shouts 
and supplemental suggestions. The wild enthusiasm of a 
football contest was the prevailing atmosphere of the cam- 
paign, and the speakings were primarily theatrical and fes- 
tive occasions. In fact, it may be said that the campaign 
had all the essential elements of a successful revival! 


Excepting the question of the future political status 
of the Klan, this death-grapple was utterly devoid of any 
consequential issues. Even the participants who took 
the campaign seriously were not so irrational as to insist 
that philosophies and policies of government were at issue 
between the principals. Economy of expenditure and com- 
mon sense were, of course, both safe enough for the oppos- 
ing platforms. But the citizen does not like to face, and 
the candidate does not like to raise, acute and controver- 
sial economic questions. Questions which would sug- 
gest profound changes in governmental adminstration are 
not matters for a political campaign. The affair will be 
more interesting if there can be trumped up a series of 
bugaboos, the repudiation or embracing of which will 
perpetuate civilization. Contemporary politics is no more 
contemplative than a collegiate football contest, for poli- 
tics has literally become a game in which the wild emotion- 
alism of the throng plays an indispensable and control- 
ling part. A few principals are set at each other’s throats. 
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Yell leaders are employed. Pep is made the summum 
bonum. The smashing of opponents becomes the domi- 
nant concern. 


The average man—this upstanding, God-fearing, 
broad-minded personage that we hear so much about 
is pedestaled and played to in this game of politics. He 
is lauded obsequiously as “the people” and reminded con- 
stantly at election time of his unchallenged ability to set- 
tle all the intricate problems of humankind. He is taught 
to regard himself as the final arbiter—one both legiti- 
mate and competent. He is never stimulated to leave the 
campaign more intent upon informing himself, more deter- 
mined to reflect upon the puzzles of his day. He leaves 
it as a jurist, conscious of having rendered an opinion 
which the world has waited to admire and the gods have 
marveled at. He is the people. 





But just who is this average man? Usually he is the 
loyal citizen of such a town as that which recently contri- 
buted in one week $45 to milk and ice for babies and 
$1,250 to defray the expenses of National Defense Day. 
He is the member of a cemetery association, and he is the 
congenial Zenith realtor. He is the tiller of the soil who 
thinks that scientific agriculture is bunk. He is the min- 
ister who has not read a book dealing with the actualities 
of life in five years. He is the third vice-president of a 
hamlet savings bank, the sales manager of a soup concern 
with headquarters in New York. He is, generally, the 
man who is too much preoccupied with the really impor- 
tant things of life to bother about such trivialities as race 
relationships and governmental policies until the candidate 
presents then periodically for peremptory and competent 
settlement. 
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So there is developing the consciousness in many minds 
that human experience is not going to be greatly deepened 
by periodic drivel and accompanying acclamation. It is 
being suggested that an interminable studiousness, upon 
the part of all the people, as regards the problems of liv- 
ing together must be increasingly relied upon. It is 
being rumored about that the electorate will never accomp- 
lish very much until its members are willing to exercize 
something besides their inalienable prerogatives. 





LITTLE GLIMPSES OF GREAT PEOPLE 


By GAMLIEL BrRapForD 


I 
Washington and Benedict Arnold, at Mount Vernon. 


Washington 
It was all so long ago and I have seen so many great 
men do so many strange things since, that I have almost 
ceased to wonder at it—not quite. Tell me about it. 


Arnold 
No, General, why should I? I cannot tell myself, 
though I have spent years in trying to. 
Washington 
I think, after all, you persuaded yourself that good 
would come of it. 


Arnold 

I should like to believe so. She believed so—always. 
We have a wonderful power of persuading ourselves, Gen- 
eral, haven’t we? But I am afraid the good I expected was 
mainly for myself, and that too much in the shape of evil 
to my enemies. I had an extraordinary vigor of hating. 
I shudder when I think of it. What is the use of hating? 
Yet that Reed, and that Congress—You never hated, did 
you, General? 

Washington 
I was hated. 


Arnold 
So you were, oh, how undeservedly. And one gets 
to know it in that way. Why, General, you can’t think how 
it came over me in those English years, what being hated 
meant. Sometimes the hatred and abomination of the 
whole American people seemed to hover over me like a 
great, black cloud. If it hadn’t been for her— 
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Washington 
She was wonderful, wasn’t she? Women are wonder- 
ful. 
Arnold 
And I was cruel to her, harsh to her, rough to her. 
But I was never unfaithful. They said I was. I think 
sometimes there were moments when she thought I was. 
But I couldn’t have been, couldn’t have even been tempted. 
I knew what she was to me, even when I abused her. 
Strange creatures we are, General—all but you. 
Washington 
Don’t except me. I seem to myself to be the strangest 
of all—or the most common. 
II 
Washington and Tom Paine, standing on the steps of the 
Capitol, in 1920. 


Washington 
You responsible for all this, Mr. Paine? 
Paine 
I should rather have thought that you were, General. 
Washington 
Is it as you would like to see it? 
Paine 
Oh, Lord, no! 
Washington 
Otherwise you would have taken the responsibility ? 
Paine 
I might. 
Washington 


Still, you have universal suffrage, women voting, free 
schools, old age pensions, prohibition—ahem, I beg your 
pardon, Mr. Paine—, and all the rest of it. Why are you 
not satisfied ? 
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Paine 
To be sure, the men and the women vote. But they are 
not happy. 
Washington 
Good God, man—I beg your pardon again, you don’t 
believe in Him. Your toes are so sensitive, Mr. Paine. 


Paine 
Really, General, you wound me most by thinking me 
so susceptible. As for God, my works reiterate my belief 
in Him. 
Washington 
Really? I never read them. But happy—you say 
the men and women are not happy? They are in a hurry, 
aren’t they? 
Paine 
To get where? 
Washington 
It seems to make little difference. So far as I can 
see, hurry is the most available substitute for happiness. 
It was so in our day, too. 
Paine 
Which is a sort of reflection on God, isn’t it, as you 
view Him? 
Washington 
Perhaps. Or on man. Would you have made them 
happy? 
Paine 
I tried. 


Washington 
You did, and that is why I love you and revere you, 
in spite of evervthing. 
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iil 
Washington and John Randolph, at Mount Vernon. 
Washington 
If I remember rightly, John, you began by damning 
George Washington. 
Randolph 
I did, General. I ended by damning everybody else. 
Washington 
And have you got over the habit? 
Randolph 
Ihave: I understand that it is too serious a matter. 
Washington 
Well, I have no doubt I deserved it as much as the 
others, and more. 
Randolph 
No, General, you were not like any of the others, and 
yet I can never make out why not. It still puzzles me. 
Washington 
Hardly worth puzzling over, I should say. 
Randolph 
But it is: human nature is the only thing worth puz- 
zling over. And you were a wonderful problem. Look at 
me. I think I had more genius than you for everything, 
if I may say so. 
Washington 
You certainly may. 
Randolph 
Yet I never got anywhere. And that brute, Adams. 
He had power, the man, in a sense more power than you 
had, because he was more brutal in the enormous conceit 
of his. Yet you outtopped him. 


Washington 
But did I? 
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Randolph 
Who questions it? And Jefferson, the sly, supple, 
ingenious, inexhaustible, insinuating Jefferson. Jefferson 
had a thousand times your resources. You know all the 
time [ am complimenting you, General. 


Washington 
I appreciate that you mean to. 
Randolph 
I am. But it is only a minority that really praise 
Jefferson. Everybody praises you. And it is just the 
same with Hamilton. Hamilton had more brains than any 
of us. Yet who really likes him? It is so different with 
you. Was it just character? What is character? 
Washington 
I don’t know, John. Do you? 
Randolph 
You don’t have to know, because you have it, and I 
can’t know, because I haven’t. 


IV 
Tom Paine and John Randolph meet in Philadelphia, in 
1805. 
Randolph 
I am glad to meet you, Mr. Paine; for I want to know 
what the devil it is all about. Do you want to make over 
the world? 
Paine 
Quite so. Don’t you think it needs it? 
Randolph 
It’s not so bad as it is. 
Paine 
For you. There are others. 
Randolph 
Oh, the others. You are one of those who worry about 
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them. There was plenty of that done in France, and see 
what happened. 
Paine 
What did happen? 
Randolph 

They cut off a lot of heads. Is that your fashion of 

making the world over? ' 
Paine 

It is not my fashion. But there are worse, and they 
were heads that needed to be cut off. I tell you, John 
Randolph, you and your sort have had your way long 
enough. There is bound to be a change. 

Randolph 

Change! Change! I am sick of the talk of change. 
The world was better in our fathers’ days than it is now. 
It will be far, far worse in our sons’, if you and your sort 
have your way. Teach men to be happy as they are, not 
to try to be unhappy differently. Teach men to be happy: 
that is the secret. Let change alone. Change, mere 
external change, never yet was the remedy for anything. 


Paine 
Has any one yet ever taught you to be happy? 


Randolph 
Damn it, no: they were all too busy beseeching me to 
change. Then the Christian religion—what have you 
against that? 


Paine 
Do you know anything about it? 
Randolph 
Well, not much; but I respect it. 


Paine 
Does it make men happy? 
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Randolph 
It makes them unhappy comfortably. 


Paine 
Mr. Randolph, if you are like that at thirty, what will 
you be at fifty? 


Randolph 


Heaven knows. I may be like you. 


V 
Tom Paine and Ben Butler, in a dim and secluded nook 
of their present abode. 


Ben 
Tom, Tom, you should never have destroyed the 
illusions of the people: it is all they have. 
Tom 
Nonsense, Ben! All I did was to tear away the veil 
from truth. 


Ben 
Truth? A lot you and Pontius Pilate know about it. 
Truth! You keep tearing away illusion after illusion, 
and what is there left? 
Tom 
I can see that there might be nothing for you. 
Ben 
Precious little for any one, that he can understand or 
enjoy. I gave my whole life to weaving illusions—for 
myself and other people. 


Tom 
Delusions, Ben! Call them by their right names. 
Ben 
Delusions, then. I don’t care about names, never did, 
except that they are apt to be the biggest and best delusions 
of all. I say, the sweet of life is made of delusions, and the 
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secret is to keep piling and piling them up and never 
tearing away a single one. 


Tom 
We know it was your secret. And the great secret 
at the bottom of it was that you were the biggest of all 
delusions. 


Ben 
Say I was. I was more so to myself than to any one 
else, wasn’t 1? And I never tried to dig into it, or to tear 
it away, just toyed with it and played with it and made 
a jest of it and died with delusion all about me. We 
could not bear life otherwise. 


Tom 

Ben, you make me sick. 
Ben 

Tom, you made the world sick. 
Tom 

I was only trying to make it better. 
Ben 

Better? My God! Look at it now. 
VI 


Theodosia Burr and Thomas Paine, sitting together in 
some dubious region of the other world. 
Theodosia 
I am so glad to meet you, Mr. Paine. I have always 
wanted to ask you if it paid. 
Paine 
And I had imagined you were above feminine curios- 
ity. If what paid? 
Theodosia 
Fighting everything, attacking everything, especially 
God. I have no prejudices. I simply wanted to know. 
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Paine 
I fought in the name of an ideal. 
Theodosia 
Of course, of course. 
Paine 
Not as your unfortunate father did, only for myself. 
Theodosia 
My father was the least selfish man I ever knew. 
Paine 
My God, have you ever known any others? 
Theodosia 


No other man was so thoughtful for others as he, in 
little ways, so ready to understand their comfort, and to 
sacrifice his own to contribute to it. 

Paine 

Did he plan to upset and ruin the whole Southwest 
out of unselfishness ? 

Theodosia 

He planned nothing of the sort. He planned to make 
the whole Southwest, and the whole world, as happy as he 
always was. 

Paine 
He was unfortunate in his plans then. Was he happy? 
Theodosia 

He was—always, and he made me so, just by living. 

What did you get out of it, as I asked you before? 
Paine 
I made men free. 


Theodosia 
Look about you and tell me if any man is free, or ever 
will be? What is the use of making men free? Make 
them happy, whether they are free or not. They can be: 
my father showed them how. That is why I worshiped him. 
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PSYCHOANALYSIS: 
Scientific or Freudian? 


By Dr. Haro.p |. GosLine 


ENTION of the word psychoanalysis always sug- 
M. gests Freud and his followers. This ought not 


to be the case. Psychoanalysis means analysis 
of the mind; and that is a process which has been going 
on since the beginning of recorded time, commencing with 
those who have tried to analyze the mind of God and end- 
ing with the philosophers, who are still trying to analyze 
the mind of man. 

One cannot exactly say that Freud stole the word, but 
at any rate he misappropriated and popularized it. Psy- 
choanalysis is of such doubtful repute that we who have 
little to do with the Freudian kind hesitate even to place 
our names under such a title in a paper like the Southwest 
Review for fear that we may be misunderstood by those 
who do not take time to read the entire article. I confi- 
dently expect to hear that Gosline has come out for psy- 
choanalysis, although every one who reads the article 
through will receive quite a different impression. 

Scientific psychoanalysis is complete analysis of the 
mind, using all the tools available. Freudian psychoanaly- 
sis is “‘psychosexual”’ analysis because it analyzes only 
the sex side of mental life and interprets the whole of 
mental life in terms of sex. Another distinction between 
scientific or complete psychoanalysis and psychoanalysis: 
of the Freudian type is that the former uses common-sense 
methods and the latter relies upon interpretation. Now 
interpretation is notoriously subject to error; and while 
common-sense may also miss the mark at times, such 
errors as it makes can be corrected only by advances in 
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knowledge. Interpretation, being a subjective account 
of things, is not subject to correction. In the case of 
Freudian psychoanalysis, interpretation is so intensely 
subjective that the third person, looking on at the perform- 
ance and using common-sense objective methods, sees 
much more of the character of the analvst than he sees of 
the analyzed mind of the patient. 


I 

Scientific psychoanalysis begins with the data of experi- 
ence and arranges them into things and the relations 
between things. William James, in his essay on “The 
Sentiment of Rationality’, states that “classification of 
things into extensive ‘kinds’ is the first step, and classifi- 
cation of their relations and conduct into extensive ‘laws’ 
is the last step, in their philosophic unification.” James 
might have added that, practically as well as philosophi- 
cally, a unification so produced is all that is needed. In 
making an analysis of the so-called mind, we find that 
much of what is called mind is not mind at all but con- 
duct or behavior; and while conduct and behavior give 
us an insight into the workings of the mind, they are not 
themselves mind but only some of the manifestations of 
its presence. This is not “a distinction without a differ- 
ence.” There is a real difference which has actual and 
practical results. Those who do not make the distinction 
fall into the error of supposing that they can “read the 
mind” when they are really interpreting from what they 
observe. They put themselves into the interpretation more 
often than they get what is really present in the mind of the 
patient who is being analyzed. The only possible objective 
account of what is in the mind of the patient is the account 
given by the patient himself. Whether or not his account is 
true is, as the slang expression goes, “a bird of another 
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feather.” The accuracy of the patient’s account depends 
upon a great many factors, among which are his integrity, 
his willingness to expose his mind to another person, and 
his ability to make accurate observations of what he finds 
in his own mind. 


Please do not misunderstand me. I do not mean that 
we should never use interpretation but that, when we do 
use it, we should label it interpretation and not do what 
we all do in every-day experience; namely, interpret and 
then label our interpretation my observation. 

Having distinguished between conduct and mental con- 
tent, let us consider what the conduct involves of a social 
nature. This leads us to make an analysis of conduct on 
the basis of the situation in which it took place. We 
classify conduct as that which has taken place toward 
persons in the family, toward persons in the church, 
persons in the school, and companions; conduct as re- 
gards recreations, custom, and tradition; and conduct with 
regard to work, legal, political, and medical matters. 

It is generally recognized that conduct, and especially 
normal conduct, is adapted to the various situations in 
which the individual finds himself. This is so true that 
some would say that we have just as many different selves 
as we have environments. One can subdivide still more 
minutely and say that we have just as many selves as we 
have “‘contacts.”” We have one mode of behavior in the 
drawing room, another in the study, and another in the 
toilet room. Contacts of each kind produce reactions of 
each kind in the normal, well-adapted individual. In the 
abnormal, ill-adapted person contacts do not bring out 
proper or suitable reactions. Stimuli lead to bizarre con- 
duct. Freud, and especially his school, maintain that 
these bizarre reactions are due to “shocks” or “psychic 
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traumata’’ which are “repressed” and “forgotten.” This 
attitude is as one-sided as is that of those who maintain 
that all disease is due to pressure upon nerves. Indeed, 
Freud is the chiropractor of neuropsychiatry. 


Scientific psychoanalysis, in its endeavor to analyze 
the mind, searches each environment in its effort to dis- 
cover the causative factors of behavior difficulty. It is inter- 
ested in the physical conditions under which the person has 
lived because we know that industrial poisons and foul air 
affect mental states; but it is much more intensely inter- 
ested in the persons who have shaped the individual’s 
mental states, in their attitudes toward him, in what they 
have said to him and in what they have done to him. I am 
a little off my subject, which deals with the causation of 
mental states rather than with their analysis; but I plead 
the right to go thus far out of the field because Freudian 
psychoanalysis also pretends to say something about 
causes. 

In a scientific approach the next point taken up is 
the study of the patient’s family history. We are interested 
in knowing what the family has been able to accomplish; 
hence we ask how the blood relatives have got along in 
their family relationships, whether they have been able 
to live together fairly successfully or whether they have 
met with disaster in one way or another, such as divorce, 
desertion, separation, or less serious difficulties. It is of 
value to know whether the direct line and the collateral 
lines have made economic successes or been drifters, loaf- 
ers, receivers of charity, or in other ways burdens upon 
the community. We ask how they got along at school. 
It often happens that an attitude toward teachers or studies 
is induced by a similar attitude in parent, brother, or 
sister. Running away from home, staying out all night, 
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lying, cursing, sexual promiscuity, participation in ques- 
tionable forms of amusement or entertainment, or “‘wild- 
ness” in general may “run in the blood”, so to speak— 
not that such things are directly transmitted but that the 
physical basis for such tendencies may be transmitted. 
Ability to develop a normal religious outlook, to obey the 
laws, to distinguish the quack from the real, to make 
decisions in political matters are all considered. We speak 
of these social things as “‘performance of the germ plasm,” 
using this expression, of course in its very broadest sense. 


This social analysis is really a psychosocial analysis. 
It gives us the patient’s conduct, the tendencies we may 
expect to find in him from heredity and the causes in his 
environment, past and present. 


In Freudian psychoanalysis there is nothing to com- 
pare with this. Its far-fetched evolutionary conceptions, 
its interpretations of shapeless stones and historic paint- 
ings as fetishes and symbols remind one of the productions 
of sexual psychopaths, quoted in Kraepelin’s Psychiatrie, 
who write obscene letters to women and girls and then 
revel in a voluptuous sensation at the thought of the let- 
ters’ being read. If patients make these “transferences,” 
that is an object of observation worthy of scientific note; 
but when the “psychoanalyst”’ spins these interpretations 
out of his own imagination, we ought to regard him as the 
patient rather than as the “analyst.” 


II 
So far, in our consideration of conduct, we have 
traversed part of the field covered by the “explicit reac- 
tions” of the behaviorist. The next part of this exposition 
will consider the mind itself, the “inner experience,” 
that which is the object of introspection, and perhaps that 
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which is covered in part by the “implicit reactions” of the 
behaviorist. 

Here we use the standardized psychological tests and 
the ordinary empirical psychiatric examination. The 
Freudian uses the method of “association” and of “‘dream 
analysis.” Of course, either method is really interpreting 
rather than observing objectively. What we do by either 
method is to offer a stimulus, get a reaction, and then 
interpret the reaction. But in the case of the standardized 
psychological tests the responses have been classified by 
ages while in the Freudian interpretations great latitude 
is allowed in one way and in another way no latitude at 
all. That is, the detail of interpretation depends largely 
upon the examiner (thus allowing latitude), but the inter- 
pretation must always be sexual (which permits no 
latitude whatever). The narrowness of Freudian psy- 
choanalysis is more apparent when we consider that little 
can be said from the analysis outside the field of the 
emotions and possibly the imagination. Some years ago 
(1917) I wrote an article in the Journal of Abnormal 
Psychology trying to find further applications for the 
Freudian type of psychoanalysis. In that article I hinted 
that certain mental symptoms not directly reducible to 
anatomical and physiological substrates might possibly be 
so reduced by the help of the Freudian interpretations. 
This application of the psychoanalytic method has not 
been actively taken up by the Freudians. I am left to 
suppose that correlations of this sort cannot be made or 
that they are not useful if we make them, or perhaps all 
is explained by the subconscious and we do not need any 
anatomy and physiology! 

The use of standardized tests, on the other hand, allows 
us a direct view into the workings of the mind. We can 
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say something with certainty about muscular coordination, 
attention, the thought process, visual and auditory imag- 
ery, to say nothing of less accurate and unstandardized 
but nevertheless helpful observations as to the patient’s 
emotional or temperamental reactions during the exam- 
ination. We have at least a theoretical right to look into 
the visual anatomy and physiology when we find a defec- 
tive visual imagery just as we have a right to look to 
“visceral perturbations” (the phrase is James’s) when 
our “emotions” are active. Still better reason is given 
us for our attitude when we draw certain implications 
from introspective psychology. We may conclude that 
our “reaction mechanisms” are functioning properly if we 
get the meanings of things, if we can perceive the passage 
of time, if we perceive spatial relationships, if our wills 
are active, or if we are able to pay attention and to think, 
or if our feelings, emotions, and attitudes are right. 


We know what these reaction mechanisms are in terms 
of anatomy—the muscles and glands and their connecting 
and integrating nerves; and in terms of physiology—the 
force and orderliness with which the process takes place. 
Our next advance in the science of psychophysical correla- 
tions will be to work out the specific relations existing for 
each mental process. Already Cannon and his co-workers 
have done this fairly well for certain of the emotions. I 
say “fairly well’ because they have neglected the idea- 
tional component of the emotion studied. They do not 
appear to realize that an ideational component does exist. 
Or is it because they have worked with animals and hence 
preferred not to mention the ideational component since 
they cannot study that in animals? 


When we come to the consideration of introspection, 
it appears that the Freudian method is superior to the 
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ordinary psychiatric examination. And yet, even here, 
the patient who simply says everything that comes into 
his mind, as in the method of free association, is not really 
introspecting but merely acting as the spokesman of any 
idea that suggests itself, no matter how absurd. He 
merely adopts an uncritical attitude, submits his vocal 
apparatus to the control of his ideas without interposing 
the guiding influence of his will or of his attention. This 
is not really introspection. The attitude adopted by the 
subject is what distinguishes the production from an intro- 
spective production. The introspecting subject has his 
attention narrowly concentrated upon what is taking place 
in himself. He describes what is taking place there. He 
describes his mental experience, his mental states. 


The usual psychiatric examination asks very few ques- 
tions calculated to get an introspective response. Ques- 
tions about the feelings and the emotions do approach 
the method, and questions as to difficulty of thinking may 
bring out an introspective response. Psychiatry has not 
paid enough attention to the advances being made in psy- 
chology, but the time will come when it will use better 
methods. Perhaps, if it has done nothing else, Freudian 
psychoanalysis has at least had a tendency to awaken the 
psychiatrist from his long and well-fed lethargy. The 
sleek holders of political positions may have to bestir 
themselves and make some effort to change their institu- 
tions from immense lodging and boarding houses into 
really scientific, really medical institutions for the care, 
treatment, and prevention of mental disease and defect. 


iit 


Freudian psychoanalysis is fatally lax in its attention 
to the physical side of the personality. Of course, when 
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we go into that field, we have perhaps left psychoanalysis 
and have gone into somatoanalysis. But we are justified 
in making such a transition not only because causation is 
not found entirely in psychic trauma nor in the subscon- 
scious but also because the founder himself speaks fre- 
quently of the neurotic “constitution.” Adler made a note- 
worthy effort to put the subject on firm ground by his wor 
on “organ inferiority.” He was not well received. Kempf 
made a still more notable attempt to explain certain mental 
phenomena on the basis of “posture’’, which he assumed 
depends largely upon the functioning of the “autonomic 
nervous system.” Unfortunately this approach does not 
appear to be attractive, for even Kempf seems to have 
deserted it or at least, in his Psychopathology, to have 
gone in for the most rabid kind of interpretations. He 
seems to have altered his “attitude,” his “posture,” as it 
were. 


Not only does the contact count in the final result as 
to any mental state or activity, but the personal ability to 
act or to be in such a state is also a fact of prime impor- 
tance. The original strength or power or capacity 
acquired in no small part from the parents should be 
considered if we hope to comprehend; and again, we must 
also consider the variety of reactions of which the person 
is capable. It is not only strength of reaction but also 
capacity for wide variation that counts, and these are both 
inherited or at least their anatomical and physiological 
basis is inherited. This means that we must have good 
“family histories.” 


Acquired disease may alter the capacity of the indi- 
vidual for wide adaptation and for force or strength of 
function. This means that we must have good “personal 
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histories” of our patients. Freudian psychoanalysis is 
woefully lacking in both these fields. 


Lack of space compels me to consider merely the 
practical aspects of the question of psychoanalysis. | 
cannot say anything about the philosophic implications of 
the Freudian type, its pessimism, its monism, its ration- 
alism, and, more important still, the fact that it doesn’t 
work and hence is not sound pragmatically. When we con- 
sider the great problems that it attempts to solve, its 
childish prattle about this and that seems truly infantile. 


In my discussion of social analysis, mental analysis, 
and physical analysis, I hope I have given some notion 
of what scientific psychoanalysis really is. Scientific psy- 
choanalysis is progressive and progressing, pushing for- 
ward as rapidly as its assistive sciences will permit. 
Practically, it avoids the dangers present when the sociol- 
ogist and the statistician try to solve our problems for us. 
It avoids the pitfalls of the so-called clinical psychologist 
or the upstart vocational guidance director. It eschews 
the physician who tries to treat without knowing anything 
about the mental or social aspects of the lives of his 
patients. In a word, it does not trust any human being 
to the science or the art of any one of these alone, but 
it combines and uses them all in a true psychoanalysis 
which shall be handicapped only by the present state of 
human knowledge. 


This is psychoanalysis! 
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TRAIN-WHISTLES AT MIDNIGHT 
By StTaney E. Bass 
To F. L. S. 
I 


HE long hilarious laughter of a train, 


Wind-blown across the darkness, urges me 
To quit my songs, so futile and inane, 


And wander forth, high-hearted, gay, and free. 


It stirs my heart in throes of wanderlust 
And bids me coin the silver of the moon 

And buy my freedom from the long unjust 
Incarceration in this little room. 


A shaft of sound, it soars up comet-wise 
And bursts to brilliant silence in the stars, 
And as it fades I suddenly realize 

That all my books of rhyme are prison-bars. 


II 
A high wild wonder walks the hills tonight: 
Something amazing, spectacular and weird! 


Can’t you hear its eerie lonely cry 
Flung by the winds across the desolate hills? 


(Maybe the gods are holding high carousal, 
Plunging against the wind and crying out 
Exultantly because the grass is sweet 

And cool, made precious by thin, subtle dew, 
And marveling at all the silver stars, 

And trumpeting their ecstacy in twirls 

Of ringing Dionysiac laughter flung 

Like sprays of brilliant music into the wind!) 


Listen ..... 


(And now the cry is changing to a wail 

Of lamentation trembling through the dark, 
A dim, wild whimper dying piteously 

To silence in the solitudes of the stars, 

As if the once superbly-restless gods 
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Were broken gods and sadly bewildered gods 

Weary of wandering in dazed perplexity 

All down the desolate hills, alone and cold 

And frightened by the vastness of the night . . . ) 
Listen... 


III 


You cannot speak of music till you’ve known 

The long wild lovely chiming of a train 

At midnight whistling silverly—a tone 

Of splendid laughter, ignorant of pain, 

Like golden bugles sounding a high song 

That stirs men’s hearts and makes them proud and brave, 
Valiant, eager, laughing-eyed, and strong 

And for a moment careless of the grave. 


I’ve heard trains crying out so many times 
That their wild lyrics are a precious part 

Of the frail raptures of my meager rhymes; 
And when I hear train-whistles like a dart 
Of sudden music curving across the sky, 
My dreams leap up as to a battle-cry. 


IV 


There is wild music in the wind tonight: 

Wild eerie music blowing down the wind 

Exultantly like ancient clarions 

That summoned men to high adventurings. 

It is the lyrical whistling of trains 

Going swiftly through the darkness, crying out 
Their songs of glittering stars and lonely mountains 
And naked trees tormented by the wind. 

Such music stirs the hearts of wanderers 

And makes them dream of wars and burning cities, 
And ships at sunset sailing to Cathay, 

And proud young Centaurs galloping at dawn. 

Ah! There is beauty in this wind-blown music, 
And it is lovelier than any song 

Made by man in praise of any woman 

Or any God or any warrior. 

And there is sadness in this midnight music, 

A sadness as of old black trumpets spelling 

A dirge for the inevitable death 

Of all the lovely dreams of lonely men! 
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HAUPTMANN AT HOME 


By Barrett H. CLarkK 


dinary position at present occupied in Germany by 
Gerhart Hauptmann. Since the war, in particular, 
Hauptmann seems to have felt that upon him has fallen 
the responsibility of preserving intact the proud intellec- 
tual and cultural traditions of the Germany that flourished 
in the days before Prussianism. 


I T is not easy for any but a native to realize the extraor- 


My visit to the poet was therefore undertaken in the 
spirit of a pilgrimage. These lines are written in a small 
town in the Riesengebirge lying in the shadow of the 
mountain ridge that divides Silesia from Czechoslovakia, 
and within sight of the foothills surrounding the tiny 
village of Agnetendorf. The writer’s diminutive castle 
of Wiesenstein stands on a knoll just outside that hamlet. 
I made the walk in two hours and stood perplexed for a 
few minutes outside the estate trying to discover the en- 
trance path and, uncertain which of the ““Verboten” ways 
to penetrate, chose the most secluded and found my way 
to a side door. 


Wiesenstein does not date from the Middle Ages, as 
a matter of actual fact; but, judging from the chapel-like 
reception-room, decorated with flaming frescoes and 
filled with thirteenth and fourteenth century statues, it 
is easy enough to imagine one’s self back in the time of 
Florian Geyer or the robber-barons of Silesia. 

Down the carved staircase comes my host, a perfect 
picture of the country gentleman at home, dressed in a 
tweed suit, with knickerbockers and heavy walking shoes. 

Herr Hauptmann is timid; he begins by remarking on 
the weather, and asks if I have ever visited the Riesenge- 
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birge. And I for my part mutter apologies for my halting 
German. The author of The Sunken Bell, with infinite 
tact compliments me on my fluency and declares that he 
too finds the construction of German sentences a by no 
means easy task. Well, since Hauptmann finds German 
difficult, I am a little consoled. 


I am next ushered into the front room, another im- 
posing chamber, hung with old prints—I notice a couple 
of superb Duerers—and filled with bronzes and marbles, 
Greek and Etruscan vases, and books. Elaborately inlaid 
Italian tables and chests attract my eye as the poet points 
with pride to his most precious recent acquisitions. “I 
am in my modest way something of a collector,” he tells 
me. Then I am motioned to a chair—an ordinary golden- 
oak rocker, of the latest Harlem-flat variety! 


“T brought that from America! Sit down.” He strides 
into the next room, brings another, seats himself, and 
begins rocking. An almost absurdly anomalous figure, 
comfortably swaying to and fro in that castle-like library. 

The last time I had seen Hauptmann was in Berlin last 
autumn, when he appeared in public to read from his 
works. Before an immense audience, on an occasion of the 
utmost solemnity, he was evidently struggling to conceal 
his embarrassment behind an ecclesiastic dignity; he 
appeared to me then just a trifle pompous. I now realize 
that the man is essentially of a timid and retiring disposi- 
tion, and that once he forgets himself, he is as “human” 
as he must have been several years ago when, as he told 
me, he had tried to convince a little boy on Fifth Avenue 
that Europe possessed finer churches than St. Patrick’s, 
and the boy had laughed scornfully at the impudent asser- 
tion. Hauptmann is communicative, congenial, and 
without the least trace of pomposity. His small blue eyes, 
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the most striking feature of his countenance, are those of a 
youthful and eager man. They make you forget the deep 
furrows in the great dome-like forehead, and the pure 
white hair rising straight from the crest of his skull. His 
head and face are large but beautifully proportioned. 


We soon passed from trivial generalities to matters of 
more immediate interest. I had prepared myself before- 
hand to discuss Hauptmann’s recent pronouncement on 
“The Re-birth of Germany,” a lecture published in pam- 
phlet form. The poet’s chief concern nowadays, I knew, 
was not literature, but the present and future of his native 
land. I told him briefly that I had discussed general con- 
ditions with many writers during the past year, that I 
was trying to understand what Germany was thinking, and 
doing my best to tell them what America and other coun- 
tries thought of Germany. 


But we did manage to discuss theatrical matters. 


“In spite,” he said, “of the widespread poverty and 
misery of the German people, there exists, as never before, 
a passionate eagerness for intellectual and cultural things. 
Never before have we printed so many or such beautiful 
books as we are printing today; while our art, our litera- 
ture, and our theater prove at least that our intellectuals 
are cognizant of the demand.” 


I expressed my admiration for the energy exhibited by 
the many young dramatists, who were at any rate making 
serious efforts to express what was in them, and striving 
io create new forms and to discover new ways of shaping 
their ideas. ““Whatever,”’ I said, “you may think of these 
plays, they constitute a living movement.” I mentioned 
a few names at random, hoping to elicit some comment. 
Hauptmann considered an instant, and then declared that 
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Georg Kaiser had genuine talent. “A very gifted writer” 
were his words. 

“Yes,” he continued, “‘it is all indicative of our groping 
for spiritual nourishment. Before the war, for instance, 
the little town of Hirschberg—down the valley there— 
had no book-store: today there are two.” (As I recently 
discovered, and at both you may buy any book of Haupt- 
mann’s you like, not to mention practically every other 
modern author. ) 

We then spoke of the American theater. Like all 
European writers I have met (except the French), 
Hauptmann is interested in American literature and the 
American drama. “When I was in America—so long ago! 
—the theater was no more than an industry; the plays, so 
far as | could see, were simply light and clever contrap- 
tions. There was no trace of any real effort toward a 
truly indigenous, serious drama. But from what I hear, 
the Americans appear to have made a beginning. It was 
recently suggested that I translate a play by a young drama- 
tist, a talented—what was his name?” 

“O'Neill!” 

“Yes. Tell me about him.” I proceeded to do so, and 
promised that a couple of volumes should be sent at once. 
I went on to describe the symptoms of our national interest 
in “‘culture.””> Much of that new culture, I said, was of 
necessity superficial and snobbish, but “‘In the woman’s 
clubs all over the country,” I continued, “rather than in 
the larger centers, there is a real desire for education. 
For some years, this has manifested itself in a nationwide 
interest in the drama. Your own plays, for instance, are 
known, read, studied, and discussed from coast to coast.” 

He smiled. “Yes, it is almost always the women who 
begin; it is they who play a vitally important role in 
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supplying the spiritual and educational needs of a nation.” 


A pause. We rocked like two old ladies, to the 
accompaniment of the tall pines outside that swayed under 
the cold blasts from the snow-capped mountains above. 
My sentences had become dangerously involved as I tried 
to explain the attitude of America and the Allies during 
the war. Although I was sure we were in essential agree- 
ment as to the meaning of war and its vile stupidity, I 
wished at all costs to avoid saying what I did not mean. 
I stopped rocking and Hauptmann did likewise, as I began 
over again. I succeeded better this time, and then went 
on to ask two or three general questions that had occurred 
to me in reading the pamphlet I have just mentioned. In 
one of the opening paragraphs Hauptmann speaks of the 
futility of harking back to the “‘good old times”, for one 
thing because they were not altogether good, but princi- 
pally because through the war, the German people, having 
suffered Hell, were now entering Purgatory, and only 
through this experience could Germany ultimately hope 
for a glimpse of Paradise. Today, as never in the past, 
the German must face facts: he is no longer a part of the 
old ““Wilhelmistic” machine. “As a people,” he writes, 
“we are, and (in the unity of our language, our race, 
our manners and customs) we remain, as powerful, as 
capable of sustaining ourselves, as great, as we ever were. 
But the new phase—our spiritual development—makes 
upon our essential “‘Germanness’ a vastly stronger demand 
than it did under the old regime.” He goes on to plead 
for a closer unity of Germany, which can be effected only 
through a more enlightened realization of the spiritual 
responsibilities of Germany, by the German people. Out 
of the tragedy of war, therefore, the German has been 
forced into a keener perception of his ultimate destiny 
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and of his unavoidable duty. 

“Do you think,” I asked, “that the development of 
nationalism will—or should—lead to a better interna- 
tional understanding ?”’ 

“Of course. But the nation must first understand and 
develop itself. I have my house, and my neighbor has 
his; | have my room, and the members of my family each 
have theirs. Each unit must first look to itself. When 
one joins another, they form larger units. And each unit, 
large or small, does and ought to realize its own possibili- 
ties before it can properly become part of a larger con- 
glomeration. So it is with nations which, unless they are 
nationally conscious, are incapable of forming any suitable 
corporate membership. Germany, like any other country, 
must realize herself, must above all, at this critical junc- 
ture, face her own problems and work them out before 
attempting further.” 

“I quite understand that. But there comes a time 
when common interests between peoples must be recog- 
nized and developed, if we are ever to attempt to do away 
with war which, we are agreed, destroys all that nations 
are at such great pains to build up. In your lecture you 
quote the old German proverb, ‘Peace nourishes, War 
destroys.’ ” 

“Surely. The statesmen of today are no more than pro- 
fessional politicians, men without firmly-rooted character 
and conviction. They have no true understanding of 
what is needed.” 

How far was Hauptmann ready to go, I wondered, 
as an internationalist? I asked a leading question; the 
poet began to rock again, and proceeded with carefully- 
chosen phrases: 

“‘T have no faith in the more or less artificial attempts 
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at internationalism: a universal language, for instance, 
intended to displace other languages, would be nothing 
less than an international catastrophe. On the other 
hand, it would greatly facilitate international understand- 
ing—which is of course needful and beneficial— to have 
a common mode of expression which we could use as well 
as our own, but the common language must displace 
nothing.” 

“You must not misunderstand me,” I interrupted. 
“I am not an ‘artificial’ internationalist. I merely think 
that the greater the understanding between men of all 
nations, the sooner shall we be able to look forward to 
the establishment of the only true internationalism, based 
upon common interest, material as well as intellectual.” 
And here again we found ourselves in essential agreement; 
to close the subject Hauptmann declared that, in the last 
analysis, all good internationalism should begin at home. 


I then tried another question: “‘Do you believe that 
complete disarmament of the world for a definite period— 
one hundred or five hundred years—would be an unquali- 
fied benefit for everyone? You know, of course, that 
America, so far as she really understood the causes and 
issues of the war, believed that she was performing a 
sacred duty by doing her part to put an end to a powerful 
and sinister war machine. This, at least, was one of her 
motives for engaging in the conflict. There are those in 
America—as there were in Germany—who declare that 
there is a virtue in fighting for its own sake; and these 
must, to be logical, have believed that the old Prussian 
military system was therefore a boon to humanity, and—”’ 

Hauptmann began to reply, then paused to reflect. 
We know that from the first Hauptmann steadily opposed 
the spirit of Prussianism, that since the early days when 
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the Kaiser expressed his displeasure at the “radical” 
tendencies of The Weavers, until in 1913 the Crown. 
Prince actually censored the Breslau production of the 
Festival Play, Hauptmann was the wet-blanket, the “Kill. 
joy, as he says, of the Junkers. 

He began by stating that German militarism was not 
the only militarism in the world, and smiled bitterly as 
he spoke of the French occupation of the Ruhr. [I inter. 
rupted for a moment to tell him of the protest of the 
American Legion. “That is encouraging,” he remarked, 
and then proceeded to answer my question: 

“Well, think of the ancient world—the glorious cities 
of Athens and Carthage, Syracuse and Rome. What re- 
mains of all that made these cities great, and what of the 
hundreds of other cities that we know today only by 
name? And then remember the Thirty Years’ War here 
in Germany; what is left of the cathedrals and abbeys, 
the statues and pictures and stained-glass—not to mention 
the infinite possibilities that were buried with the soldiers 
who fought in the mad conflict. Whole civilizations have 
been wiped from the face of the earth, from the memory 
of man! And all through war.” 

“But,” I interrupted, “great men, or so-called great 
men, have for centuries never tired of telling us that war 
and the preparation for war strengthen the body, the wits, 
and ennoble the soul of man. If we succeeded in abolish- 
ing war altogether, would there not be a very real danger 
of the entire world lapsing into a state of weakness and 
lethargy ?”’ 

Hauptmann continued to rock, as he replied with a 
smile: “I can only say that with war we have got the 
world into a terrible mess. Could there have been a greater 
loss?” 
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A final question: “Do you think that if the so-called 
‘dreamers’—the artists and poets and philosophers, in- 
stead of the professional politicians—were placed in 
command of the practical affairs of the world, could they 
do any better?” 


“They certainly could not do worse!” 


Another silence, then the deep boom of the Chinese 
gong announced that the midday meal was ready. Frau 


Hauptmann appeared in the doorway, ready to usher us 
into the dining-room. 


Our serious discussion was over, and we were at 


liberty to exchange confidences on matters of more imme- 
diate interest. 


I was about to continue, giving the opinion of the 
Hauptmann family on such grave questions as Prohibi- 
tion, but need I say that, like all intelligent people, they 
made the only appropriate remark that can be made, a 
“Prosit” over a bottle of exquisite Rhine-wine? 





WESTERN INTERPRETERS 


By Anpy ADAMS 


that its oil fields have no chronicler who speaks with 

authority. The same might be said of other Western 
occupations. Bret Harte gave us, it is true, the red shirt 
days of California, the discovery of gold, placer mining, in 
an imperishable fiction, and Jack London did a similar 
service for Alaska; but these are the exceptions. The lode 
mine has had no spokesman. Cripple Creek and Goldfield 
poured the yellow metal into the coffers of the nation 
unnoticed. And so why should the oil industry, still in its 
swaddling clothes, complain? Before its advent, the 
Ranger Service of the Lone Star State redeemed that 
commonwealth from crime and lawlessness, without a 
historian worthy of mention. As subjects for a heroic 
literature, the Texas Rangers met the final test in that they 
were willing to lay down their lives, if necessary, for the 
good of others. 


A PROTEST has recently arisen in Texas to the effect 


The cattle industry was a primal factor in winning the 
West and has proved to be an inviting field for pen and 
pencil. Yet when reduced to a last analysis, when sub- 
jected to an acid test or a fire assay, as transcripts of life, 
the books about it reveal few values. The primal, high 
notes have been overlooked, and its mole hills have been 
magnified into mountains. The West was not brought 
under subjection by Alkali Ikes and Rattlesnake Petes. 
Current standards, however, have been established and 
are accepted without question. 

The Virginian, a readable book, will serve to illus- 


trate the point. Originally a series of short stories, 
it was finally unified with a love thread; and a number of 
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incidents, delightful in their way, complete the picture. 
Still, the story might have been more convincing to some 
readers if the author had given one glimpse of his hero 
in connection with his occupation. Had he been shown 
in the thick of a roundup, cutting out a trainload of beeves 
for his employer, his identification would have been com- 
plete. A cowboy without cattle is comparable to a lord 
without lands or a master without slaves. The omission 
of the cattle, however, is preferable to their inclusion, 
if the author lacks a mastery of his material. 


In the field of Western romances by writers who do 
not have any apparent knowledge of the cowboy’s life 
or insight into his character, the harvest is plenteous and 
the laborers are not lacking. The movie lends its aid and 
the publishing mills grind out a constant grist. Admit- 
tedly a man’s occupation, women write about it acceptably. 
A naval officer wrote a story in which his hero was pitted 
in a roping contest. At the proper moment, the cast was 
made— “‘as a sailor heaves a line’— and the loop per- 
fectly encircled the horns of the animal. The fact that a 
cowboy and a sailor cast a rope differently, to different 
ends, had evidently not occurred to the writer. The noose 
obligingly opened, without wand or magic, without a heavy 
or a light side to the loop, and settled true, amid the 
huzzahs of an admiring throng. Quite fittingly, the story 
was awarded a cash prize. 

About twenty years ago, Mr. Hamlin Garland, the 
novelist, was a frequent visitor in Colorado. He spent sev- 
eral summers in the mountains, gathering material for 
Western books. An established writer, a pleasant gentle- 
man to meet, he was a welcome guest in many homes. At 
that time he was ambitious to establish himself as our fore- 
most writer of Western realism. He had a number of books 
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to his credit, and his many friends furthered his every 
wish in the way of securing material. 

He even invited friendly criticism of his work. After 
his return home one summer, a number of his intimate 
friends were discussing his Western stories. “If it ever 
falls to Mr. Garland to write ‘the great American novel’ ”, 
said an old newspaper writer present, “I will risk the opin- 
ion that the scene of it will be laid in a country in which 
he will be the master of his material. If material governs, 
and it does, he should return to a field in which he could 
speak with authority. The West cannot be written from 
mere observation.” 


After writing some half dozen Western novels, Mr. 
Garland, for reasons unknown, abandoned his chosen field. 
A few years later he gave us A Son of the Middle Border, 
a quasi or actual biography of his own life, his masterpiece 
at that time. This was followed by A Daughter of the 
Middle Border, a biography of his wife, which was 
awarded the Pulitzer prize. These remain his best work 
and are at least a partial fulfillment of the words of a 
prophet in our own Western country. 

When one considers the present output of Western stuff 
one may well ask, “Is the truth worth while?” Our painters 
have answered the question. Their work will stand a 
fire assay. Reviewing the work of Thomas Moran, whose 
“Grand Canyon of the Colorado” hangs in the national 
Capitol, a critic said, “The art of such a man, must, of 
necessity, be as healthy, as sincere and honest as the man 
himself ..... I was more than ever convinced that the 
future of American art lies in being true to our own 
country.” 

In sketching the Indian and buffalo, Charles Craig, 
contemporary to Moran but still living, has added his bit 
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to the truth. Europe and America have contended for the 
work of this veteran artist, with a rivalry between foreign 
capitals, such as London and the pre-war St. Petersburg. 
What Remington did for the old army of the West, Craig, 
arriving in his chosen field in 1865, did for the plains 
Indian. His canvas of an old Indian ford, “Apaches 
Crossing the Rio Grande Del Norte,” stands apart from 
any competitor. When the Santa Fe railway extended 
its line westward from Dodge City, Kansas, in the early 
°70’s, its construction trains were unable to reach the 
front for days and days, blocked by the migration of the 
buffalo to their southern, winter range. One gets a clear 
conception of these primal scenes from the paintings of 
Charles Craig. In no other form of art are the myriads of 
that primitive animal so vividly portrayed. 


The work of Charles M. Russell, of Montana, another 
of the great artists of the West, carries an authority all its 
own. His mastery of material is the result of first-hand 
knowledge. In an infinity of detail lies the secret of his 
success, which cannot be questioned. He was a cowboy 
once, and no range man can find fault with his scenes of 
action. Horse and man and atmosphere blend into the 
perfect picture. 


In looking for new material, Russell spent a winter in 
Mexico. On his return to his home at Great Falls, Mon- 
tana, he resumed work on the same kind of scenes that 
had been his subjects for forty years. His friends were 
disappointed—they had expected something new—and 
took him to task. 

“I know my Montana,” protested the cowboy artist, in 
reply. ‘The pay-dirt hasn’t been entirely worked out in 
the mesas and coulees of this upper country. Why, to 
get Mexico’s colors accurately, | would have to live there 
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twenty-five years. Excuse me, boys, but I’m too old to 
take in more territory.” 


Had our authors had the same honesty, thoroughness 
and knowledge of their limitations, the West today might 
have had a literature comparable to that of the New Eng- 
land states. The primal things of the old West, it appears, 
have escaped the attention of our modern school of 
writers. The late Emerson Hough contended with some 
bitterness that the very center for the production of West- 
ern literature was located at Stamford, Connecticut. 


The remedy? Several agencies are at work in every 
section of the West. In Texas, for instance, the Folk-lore 
Society, in gathering the state’s legends, is lending a valu- 
able aid to a future literature. The schools and colleges 
also are awake to the importance of the local material and 
are preparing the way for a literature, which should be as 
spontaneous as the flora of the plains. Progress toward 
a truthful and artistic presentation of Western life cannot 
come from any sources different from these. All that is 
lacking is the will and the willingness, dowered with a 
sympathy as true as a mother’s love. 
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THE PLACE OF ATHLETICS IN THE SCHEME 
OF EDUCATON 


A Brief for Discussion 


By Dante. A. PENICK 


F all the various problems which confront the 
() American college none is more difficult and more 

confused than the question of the proper adjust- 
ment of intercollegiate athletics to the educational scheme. 
In recent years the problem has grown much more acute, 
and it has become almost as acute in the high school as in 
the college. My purpose here is not to add another discus- 
sion of any one aspect of this baffling question but to try to 
clarify the whole problem by a simple statement of the 
issues involved. Every trained college debater knows that 
before he can intelligently discuss a question, he must 
study its history and, by arranging in parallel columns the 
opposing arguments, ascertain the points at issue. I 
might, to be sure, have written a more readable article 
than a brief; but in that case I should probably have been 
partisan, and I should certainly have failed to cover more 
than a small portion of the subject. 

Unlike the debater, I shall omit the history of the 
question although the history of physical education badly 
needs investigation; but I do wish to define the word 
education as complete development—physical, mental, 
social, spiritual. Juvenal’s mens sana in corpore sano is 
just as applicable today as it was in the days of the Roman 
Empire; in fact, the principle is as old as man, and it is to 
be presumed that Juvenal’s mens includes the whole man, 
the social instinct and the moral nature as well as the 
purely intellectual faculty. 
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I. The Charges Against Athletics 


The fairest approach to the question of the proper 
place of intercollegiate athletics is to be found in a presen- 
tation of positive values and in a plain statement of ser- 
ious objections. Some of the most weighty charges 


follow: 


1. 


~] 


The complete development of the athlete is 
sacrificed by the overstressing of bDodily 
development. 

The physical training of the great majority of 
the students is neglected. (See Ring Lard- 
ner’s excellent chapter on “Sport and Play” 
in Civilization in the United States.) 
Participants in athletic contests lose too 
much time from their classes. 

All students neglect their studies during the 
playing season. 

Injuries to players are common and some- 
times fatal. 

Athletic contests are a great incentive to 
betting. 


. They cultivate a tendency to hero-worship of 


the least admirable athletic type. 

They develop vicious antagonisms between 
schools which ought to have cordial rela- 
tions. 

Football, at least, has become too much of 
a business. It has ceased to be play. It has 
become too expensive. Dependence upon 


‘ the master mind of the coach has destroyed 


both the player’s initiative and the fun of the 


game. 
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10. With the over-emphasis upon winning at 
any cost, we have such evils as: 

a. Proselyting for promising athletes. 

6. Professionalizing the players, especially 
in baseball. 

c. Putting the game on a commercial basis 
by buying players and making money 
out of them. 

11. Dishonesty or double-mindedness of admin- 
istration. 

My present purpose is neither to support nor to refute 
these charges. The justice of the indictment varies with the 
section of the country, with the athletic organizations 
of the different sections, and with the several institutions 
within a particular organization. In fact, any institution 
may vary its own athletic policy from time to time with 
changes of administration and control. In general one 
may say that in the average institution most of the 
charges are more or less true; and no one presses the 
charges more vigorously than the institutions themselves 
including those representatives who are responsible for 
the control of athletics. Only in proportion to the effec- 
tiveness with which high schools and colleges remove 
all grounds for the justice of such charges will athletics 
come to have in our educational scheme the place which 
all thinking people give it—that of a means to an end, 
the end being complete development of the students. 

II. Positive Values of Athletics 

Many of the values cited below might apply to 
intramural or, in a smaller degree, to compulsory athletics 
as well as to intercollegiate athletics except for the 
greater zest added by the more extended rivalry, which 
applies to participants and spectators alike. 
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1. The greater the zest in competition the 
greater is the value of the exercise to the 
participant. 

2. The relaxation and diversion brought about 
by athletics are invaluable. 

3. Physical fitness alone is a most precious 
possession. 

4. The ability to “team well’ is an inheritance 
from intercollegiate athletics. 

5. Learning to compete fairly is a liberal educa- 
tion in morals. 

6. The ability to win or lose graciously is a 
prime residuum in athletics. 

7. Nothing offers so good an opportunity to 
cultivate courteous sportmanship as inter- 
collegiate athletics. 


8. Athletic contests cultivate a healthy respect 
for others. 

9. Self-control, the sine qua non of success in 
every department of life, is an absolute 
requirement for the successful athlete. 

10. Exact training is one prime object of edu- 
cation. No discipline calls for greater 
accuracy than intercollegiate athletics, and 
the element of fun makes the training all the 
more attractive. 

11. Highly competitive sports demand keen and 
quick thinking. 

12. If properly directed and controlled, the 
desire for the glory of winning is stimulating 
and commendable. 

13. In the typical college athlete we find invari- 
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ably a school loyalty which needs no defense 
except with a few doubting Thomases. 

It is impossible to discuss here the truth of these 
claims or to enter into any detailed explanation of them. 
If their justice can be disproved, intercollegiate athletics, 
as it at present exists, has no just claim to recognition. 
Athletics must be a real help in the complete development 
of our students or it must be eliminated from our schools. 


III. Possible Solutions 
Conditions in intercollegiate athletics are both bet- 
ter and worse than they have ever been before. They are 
better because many excellent changes have already been 
made and because many men, honestly zealous for the 
improvement of education through the medium of athletics, 
are thinking constructively about possible solutions. 
Conditions are worse because of the unprecedented popu- 
larity of intercollegiate athletic sports with both students 
and public and the consequent partisan zeal for winning 
at any cost; and because of the vast sums of money in- 
volved in these sports and the temptation to use this money 
in illegitimate ways to improve the athletic record of the 
school. Probably no one of the following suggestions is 
adequate, but a study of them all should enable us to make 

a distinct advance in the right direction. 

1. All persons concerned must be brought to 
realize that athletics is a means to an end, 
not an end in itself. 

2. There must be no countenancing—by presi- 
dent, faculty, athletic departments, coaches, 

students, ex-students, or friends—of prose- 
lyting, commercializing, or professionalizing. 
If school authorities prove too weak-kneed to 
apply this solution, we may have to resort to 
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some of the more drastic measures mentioned 
below. 


. We should greatly multiply the number of 
the competing athletes and lessen the impor. 
tance of the super-athlete. A few schools, 
with English universities in mind perhaps, 
have already adopted this plan. 
. As coaches we might employ only regular 
faculty members, paying them only normal 
salaries but giving them assured tenure of 
office. 
. Any school can solve its own problem by 
fully equipping and maintaining the athletic 
department for all kinds of athletics instead 
of forcing it to support itself. 
. Faculty cooperation would help. Let the 
faculty study the problem carefully and sym- 
pathetically, without prejudice and with a 
real desire to give the boy his fun and at the 
same time aid in his complete development. 
. Nothing is more needed than an intelligent 
and sympathetic cooperation of the press. 
No other agency could render more construc- 
tive service than the press, for it has the 
greatest influence upon public sentiment. 
The press should: 
a. Help create healthy public opinion in 
regard to intercollegiate athletics. 
b. Give to athletics its proper subsidiary 
position both in space and in emphasis. 
c. Keep constantly before the public the 
fact that football is a game, not a 
profession. 
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ed d. Discourage the hero-worship attitude 
toward the athlete. 
of e. Condemn without stint violation of regu- 
or- lations regardless of who the violator is. 
Is, The press should demand the proper 
ps, penalty whether the offender be a 
player, a coach, a director, a teacher, 
lar a student, a spectator. On the other 
nal hand, the press should refuse currency 
of to rumors without sure basis of fact, 
and it should stand for the absolute 
by integrity of every athletic program until 
tic it is proved false. 
ad /. Give unstinted support to those who 
love college sports and are at the same 
the time striving constantly to see that they 
m- are kept in their rightful place. 
7% 8. The cooperation of the public is also necded. 
the The masses of the people have the right atti- 
mt. tude toward intercollegiate athletics, and 
ent to them an appeal should be made to rebuke 
a6 those who would use college teams for adver- 
— tising purposes. There is no more serious 
the menace to college sports than the man who 
om. pays a boy’s way through college merely 
; because he is an athlete. Equally bad is the 
7 man who pays an athlete a salary for work 
| that he does not do or lends him money with 
— the secret understanding that he is not to 
wie repay it. Happily such people are few, but 
hi these few must be eliminated; and this can 


be brought about only by a healthy public 
opinion which will actively discountenance 
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such practices by giving information to 
proper authorities. 


. As a last resort, we can dispense entirely 


with intercollegiate athletics. All over the 
country there are men who are now ready for 
this drastic solution; and it will take the 
combined efforts of all friends of athletics 
to withstand their demand. The colleges 
and schools can solve this vital problem if 
they can obtain the wise and constructive 
support of the press and the public on the 
fundamental principle that athletics is invalu. 
able as an educational adjunct but a serious 
liability when given the place of first 
importance. 
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THE TEXAS REVIEW, 1915-1924 


By Ropert Apcer LAw 


HE feelings of a father whose son is about to leave 

home to enter a distant school are somewhat akin, 

I imagine, to those of the editor of The Texas 

Review (now the Southwest Review) on relinquishing 

control of a magazine that he has edited for nine 

years. Both parent and editor realize that the child’s best 

interests demand, so to speak, a change of base. The 

editor, more than the parent, enjoys the prospect of relief 

from full-time responsibility for his offspring. Both share 

a paternal pride in their visions of the broader life upon 

which the youth is to enter. Yet each feels a twinge of 

personal disappointment, sensing that he is to have little 
or no part in shaping those visions. 


& &£ & & 


Personally, I cannot claim to have founded the 
Review. It was born of a desire on the part of various mem- 
bers of the University of Texas faculty to have some 
medium of expression for humane endeavor, for Matthew 
Arnold’s “‘criticism of life.” They were convinced that 
Texas was looked on as a utilitarian state, interested in cot- 
ton growing, in stock raising, in oil spudding, but not in 
spiritual advancement. They believed that this reputation 
was ill deserved, that Texans have ideals as other men 
have, but that the outside world knows little of their intel- 
lectual strivings. So a group of university professors, 
with the sympathetic support of their Acting President, 
determined to found a quarterly review that should set 
forth these articles of faith. 

For editor they chose Stark Young, an energetic 
young maker and teacher of literature, already author of 
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several slim volumes of poetry, now dramatic critic of the 
New York Times. The managing editor was Percy Hous- 
ton, another young English teacher and critic, first to 
dream dreams of the magazine and most enthusiastic and 
industrious among its founders. Backed by Battle, Fay, 
and Penick of the classicists, Woodbridge and Miss Casis 
in modern languages, Keasbey in social sciences, Riker in 
history, and almost all the English faculty, the magazine 
was launched and its first number issued in June, 1915. 


To look again at this initial number, with a format 
much the same as that used ever since, stirs sundry reflec- 
tions. It opens with a personal letter of good wishes to Mr. 
Young and the Review from the English critic, Edmund 
Gosse, dated from London, March 23, 1915. England 
was at the time all excitement over the World War, then in 
its first year, and Mr. Gosse, unable to escape from that 
subject, promised tiiat The Texas Review would “have the 
advantage of slighter competition in Europe.” He dared 
“to be very sure” that under Young’s guidance the maga- 
zine would “uphold the banner of scholarly elegance” and 
“stoop to no word unworthy of the Muses.” The Editor’s 
own salutation consists of two printed pages, in which he 
declares that “The Texas Review comes into the world with 
no mission,” that it “does not dream of great popularity” 
or of “pleasing the general” and so will not “reek of the 
Texas soil.” Tucker Brooke of Yale writes discriminatingly 
of qualities exhibited “In Your Letters”, Royster com- 
ments on the late Madison Cawein’s verse, Riker daringly 
presents “The Case against Great Britain” in the World 
War, while Keasbey characteristically denounces “‘Wealth 
and its Ways.’ ‘“‘Pump-Room” papers are by Fay, Car! 
Van Doren, and Margaret Law. Poetry comes from 
Madison Cawein, Maurice Hewlett, Eunice Tietjens, and 
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Karle Wilson Baker. In its first issue, then, The Texas 
Review established the policy of printing considerable 
verse as well as prose, and practically all its prose was 
written by college professors. It carried informal essays 
together with serious criticism, and it studiously avoided 
the formal book review. 

The second number, the last one edited by Young, is 
distinctly less Texan in its flavor, containing notable 
contributions from Sir Gilbert Murray, Josephine Preston 
Peabody, Max Eastman, Richard Burton, Alvin S. Johnson, 
and H. C. Chatfield-Taylor. Practically all these men and 
women were personal friends of Mr. Young outside of 
Texas, and he naturally desired to print the matter that 
they had furnished him before his retirement from the ed- 
itorial chair. But the collection of their writings in a single 
number raised two difficulties for those who inherited the 
Review: it set a standard of literary excellence which the 
Review has never since been able to reach in one issue, and 
it left the cupboard almost bare of the finest material for 
publication that had been nearly a year in gathering. 

& & & © 


When in September, 1915, the editorial board of the 
Review met to plan for its future, they faced the task of 
filling the places of both editor and manager, for Mr. 
Young and Mr. Houston, each, left the University of Texas 
during the summer to accept teaching positions in Eastern 
colleges. 

To carry on the Review under these circumstances was 
regarded by the Board as a patriotic duty. Subscribers had 
generally paid one year ahead, and contributors had offered 
their wares gratis after much personal solicitation. The 
manager might receive a small percentage of the money 
that he handled, but evidently some one must be drafted 
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for the general editorship, a task that demanded both labor 
and responsibility, offering in return little glory and no 
wages at all. The University of Texas contributed a 
generous share of the expenses of publication; small re- 
turns at first and then no returns came from the advertis- 
ing, and obviously nothing was left for editorial services. At 
one time long ago the business manager got a nominal 
wage, but nothing has ever been charged for editorial labor 
nor has the editor been relieved on account of the 
Review from any class-room duties. Perhaps some kindly 
readers have already offered this plea in extenuation of 
obvious editorial shortcomings. 

In choosing Young’s successor the Board considered 
enlisting two men for joint service. Personally I have 
always believed that if one of these had been drawn from 
the history and social science group and another from 
literature, the magazine might have attained a better round- 
ed development without overburdening one individual. 
But most of the Board deemed concentration of responsibil. 
ity the wiser policy, and on a certain memorably warm 
afternoon in early October, 915, drafted me for the job. 

I use “drafted” advisedly. As a war term it soon 
afterwards won its way into popular speech and is now 
known of all men. I was a conscript against my better 
judgment and against my personal wishes. My judg. 
ment told me that the Editor should be some one fired 
with Houston’s enthusiasm for the Review, gifted with 
Young’s ability to write, and possessed with his keen inter- 
est in contemporary literature and his personal acquaint: 
ance with many of its makers. I knew that I lacked the 
zeal of one, the gift and the knowledge of the other. But, 
above all else, the Editor should not like Martha have been 
burdened with many things but should choose the better 
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part. I was then, and still am, I suppose, more easily 
adapted to academic drudgery, and have done my bit of 
scouring and keeping house for a fairly large scholastic 
family. Some one always has to do so while the brighter 
children entertain visitors in the parlor. Now my secret 
desire was to write for the Review article after article as 
fancy dictated. To make out tables of contents and 
indexes, to read proof, or to compose letters of rejection 
never did please. But finally what influenced me most to 
accept the vacant editorship was the personal plea of one 
of my best friends on the Board, who stated that no one 
else was in sight to edit the magazine. Apparently that 
picture of a lone rider on the prairie has remained to plague 
the Review for nine long years. 


+ 2&2 & & 


The rest of the story is known fairly well to our 
Constant Readers. If the Review had any excuse for being, 
it must foster thought and criticism in Texas and the South- 
west. While it would not close the doors of hope on 
writers from any quarter, it was founded to provide hospi- 
tality to Texans who could express thoughts of cultural 
interest to other Texans, without, to use Mr. Young’s 
phrase, “reeking of the soil.”” One number, published in 
1919, consisted altogether of verse and prose written by 
Texans of the present generation, and probably every other 
issue has counted at least two or three Texans on its list of 
contributors. Yet other frequent and valued contributors 
like Stanley T. Williams of Yale, Robert Withington of 
Smith College, and William A. Drake of New York prob- 
ably never saw Texas and know but few of its ways. And 
why should not Mr. Williams, who has rare grace in 
discovering and expressing truths about half-forgotten 
Victorians, find audience among thoughtful Texas readers, 
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as well as William B. Mowery in analyzing the magazine 
short-story, or Clyde Chew Glascock in estimating con- 
temporary Spanish novelists? That many of the 
subjects discussed are not popular with the general one 
should expect from Young’s initial warning. To admit 
that in style the articles printed have been, if not crude, 
labored and amateurish in expression, is to say that Texas 
is still a pioneer state, and the stream cannot rise far 
above its source. An academic magazine, founded and 
fostered by college professors, circulating largely in college 
libraries and among college people, it has perhaps tended 
too strongly to the pedantic in its outlook on life. Yet one 
may hazard the guess that more than one essay like George 
M. Harper’s charming sketch of Wordsworth at Blois, 
more than one poem like those of Babette Deutsch and 
Karle Wilson Baker, first published in The Texas Review, 
have been in some sense contributions to American litera- 
ture. Other articles, obviously not literary in their coloring, 
have been published and have won recognition as adding 
to knowledge concerning books or concerning history. If 
Texas and the Southwest were blessed with more fountain- 
heads for the issuance of scientific knowledge relating to 
general history or philology, perhaps there would be no 
excuse for admitting such material into a quarterly like 
this one. Finally, be it said that the existence of The 
Texas Review has resulted in the publication of many 
essays that otherwise would never have seen print, and 
some of these, to say the least, well deserved the printing. 


To further the cause of genuine culture by making 
easier the publication of such material in Texas, and to 
advertise to outsiders our interest in these subjects have 
been guiding principles in the Review’s editorial conduct. 
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Unfortunately abundance of suitable “copy” was not 
always on hand. As years went on and its original promot- 
ers moved away, the group of those willing to contribute 
articles and solicit contributions from their literary 
acquaintance grew smaller and less energetic. Notable 
exceptions to this last statement have been Benjamin 
Mather Woodbridge and Howard Mumford Jones, whose 
activity in providing or securing matter of publication 
seemed never to flag. Editorial expressions of opinion, 
at first prepared for each number, grew more onerous 
and less frequent, until they finally disappeared. To only 
four of the past twenty numbers has the late Editor con- 
tributed a single brief article, and for two years and a half 
now he has preserved absolute silence. But he holds 
himself personally responsible for the acceptance or rejec- 
tion of every line offered for publication since September, 
1915, and errors made in the proof have been chargeable 
tohim alone. His resignation has been pressed at varying 
intervals now for more than three years, and its final 
acceptance last June gave unfeigned joy to the resigner. 


=f 2 @ 


The prospect of better days for The Texas Review at 
its new home in Dallas has substantial basis. Editor 
Hubbell and Associate Editor Bond, already contributors, 
are excellently qualified by zeal and knowledge to foster 
throughout Texas and the Southwest the creation of litera- 
ture and criticism. Moreover, the list of advisory editors 
already made public assures them the backing of a defini- 


tive group possessing faith in the cause and willing to show 


their faith by their works. Particularly, the story of 
active service of Southern Methodist University and the 
city of Dallas in stimulating the production of poetry heart- 
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ens every friend of humane culture in the state. Such a 
situation calls for a larger medium of expression. Those 
who have long labored earnestly, however ineffectively, to 
maintain the Review may soon realize their larger hopes. 
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THE NEW SOUTHWEST 
By THE EpiTor 

N another page will be found Professor Robert 
() Adger Law’s able summary of the significant 

achievements of The Texas Review in the nine 
nine years of its history. Professor Law modestly under- 
states his own part in the making of the Review. In spite 
of many difficulties, which outsiders can hardly appreciate, 
Mr. Young, Dr. Law, and their associates have set a worthy 
standard which the incoming editors will do their best to 
uphold. Inevitably, however, when any magazine passes 
into the hands of a new board of editors, there will be cer- 
tain changes in its character. May we submit to our readers 
our somewhat random reflections and invite their criticism 
of the policy indicated below? In formulating a policy, 
we have given much thought to the relation which a South- 
western magazine should bear to the section which it 
endeavors to represent. To us at least it seems clear that 
the success of the Southwest Review depends largely upon 
its adaptation to the milieu from which it springs. 

* * * * 


Some years ago a witty essayist, Rollin Lynde Hartt, 
tried to sum up Scotland in a formula: “Burns, Scott, 
heather, whiskey, and religion.”” For Iowa his formula 
was simpler: “Corn, cow, and hog.” How, we wonder 
would he have described Texas? The less you know of a 
state, of course, the easier it is to describe it. Let us begin 
with an imaginary Bostonian’s impressions of Texas: 
“David Crockett, the Alamo, cowboys, sombreros, long- 
horns, desperadoes, fire-water and Indians.” Here we 
have various aspects of three distinct periods in Texas his- 
tory lumped together; and none of them represents the 
Texas of today. 
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A recent visitor—say, a traveling salesman from St. 
Louis—might suggest for the Texas which he knows: 
“James E. Ferguson, the Ku Klux Klan, Fundamentalism, 
oil wells, cotton, bluebonnets, interminable railroads, and 
vast plains dotted with small towns.” Undoubtedly we 
have here certain striking aspects of present-day Texas, 
Aware of this fact, our commercial traveler might ask; 
“What does Texas want with a literary magazine? Are 
not Ferguson’s Forum, Colonel Billie Mayfield’s Weekly, 
and the daily newspapers literature enough for this ‘Sahara 
of the Bozart’?” 


If either of our formulas represented all of Texas or 
any other Southwestern state, we should forebode a dis- 
ma! outlook for the Southwest Review ; but there is another 
Texas springing up in the midst of our Zeniths and 
Gopher Prairies. In all of the Southwestern states, Texas, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
and Louisiana, there is a numerically small but intellec- 
tually very active younger generation which has other 
interests than raising cotton or exploiting the farmer and 
the country merchant. The new Southwest has an unsatis- 
fied appetite for good poetry, drama, fiction, criticism, 
pictures, music, science, ideas. It reads the Yale Review 
and the Century. In the pages of these and other maga- 
zines it has already begun to find a means of self-expres- 
sion. It feels that it ought to have magazines of its 
own; and it is founding them. Palms, The Double 
Dealer, All's Well, The Frontier Times, and the most 
recent of them all, The Buccaneer, indicate an intellectual 
awakening throughout the Southwest. This younger 
generation reads the book-pages of the Dallas News 
and the Galveston News. It is they who have made 
the success of Mr. Greer’s excellent anthology, Voices of 
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the Southwest, and Professor Dobie’s admirable collec- 
tion, The Legends of Texas. The Poetry Society of Texas, 
the art colonies of Santa Fe and New Orleans, and the 
little theaters of many cities suggest other interests than 
those of the founders of the Republic of Texas. And the 
younger generation is beginning to achieve something 
of importance. To mention but one instance, Mr. 
Rogers's play, Judge Lynch, with which the Little Theater 
of Dallas recently won the Belasco cup in the New York 
little theater tournament, is one of the finest short plays 
written within the decade. Even the undergraduate has 
sensed something new in the air. Although athletic con- 
tests draw larger crowds than ever, perhaps more students 
are interested in writing poetry and fiction than are inter- 
ested in actually playing football. 

It is to the younger Southwest that we dedicate the 
pages of the new Texas Review. 

Be it noted, however, that when we use the term 
younger generation, we do not limit it to men and women 
under thirty-five. Some of us are older than that. We 
include all, whatever their ages, who have an alert inter- 
est in literature, art, and ideas. ‘There are always pioneers; 
and many Southwesterners have waited long for such an 
awakening as has come about in the last ten years. A 
well-known Texas poet recently said: “For twenty years 
I wrote with a feeling that no one in the entire Southwest 
cared anything about poetry; and now when [| hear young 
people talking about poetry as a normal interest of the 
human race, I rub my eyes to see if I am awake.” 

For the first number of The Texas Review, Mr. Stark 
Young, at that time its editor, wrote a brilliant essay, “On 
Reeking of the Soil.” Many persons, he said, had sug- 
gested that The Texas Review ought to have a distinctive 
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Southwestern coloring. Texans, however, he argued, are 
not essentially different from other people; all good art 
is cosmopolitan; and reeking of the soil leads to provin- 
cialism and bad art. Like Mr. Young, we loathe such 
magazines as QO. Henry’s fictitious Rose of Dixie, which 
pandered to sectional prejudice and glorified only the 
“fair women and brave men” of the Confederacy; but, 
we maintain, art may employ sectional material and stil] 
be national in aim and method. Are not the “Wessex” 
novels of Thomas Hardy sufficient proof? Like Antaeus 
in the myth, the artist draws his strength from contact 
with the soil. 

Yet, of course, no one can successfully portray the 
life of any section when he is ignorant of the best literary 
art of his own day. Even the local colorists have gone 
far afield for their technique. Edward Eggleston’s Hoosier 
Schoolmaster would never have been written but for 
Taine’s Art in the Netherlands. It was Stevenson, 
Kipling, and Merimee who taught Owen Wister how to 
portray the cattle country of Wyoming; and it was Henry 
James who taught him how to depict the charmingly pro- 
vincial society of Charleston. It was from Scott that 
Cooper learned to picture the life of the Indian; and Edgar 
Lee Masters has confessed that the Greek Anthology gave 
him more than a hint for his Spoon River portraits. 

Hitherto we of the Southwest have, in the main, left 
it to outsiders to bring our rich Southwestern life into 
art and literature. It was Walt Whitman who described 
the murder of the young men at Goliad; and it was “Joa 
quin” Miller who wrote the stirring ballad, “Kit Carson’ 
Ride.” O. Henry was little more than a passer-by. Recent 
ly we have done a few notable things; but, after all, ha 
not Miss Amy Lowell in “Texas” suggested the signit: 
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, are cant aspects of Southwestern life better than any of us 
1 art who live in the Southwest? Miss Lowell’s poem sup- 
oVin- plies such an admirable illustration of what can be made 
such } of the Southwestern background that, with her permis- 
yhich sion, we quote it in full: 

y the I went a-riding, a-riding, 

but, Over a great long plain. 

| still And the plain went a-sliding, a-sliding 

” Away from my bridle-rein. 

SSEX 
taeus Fields of cotton, and fields of wheat, 


Thunder-blue gentians by a wire fence, 
ynitact Standing cypress, red and ‘tense, 

Holding its flower rigid like a gun, 

Dressed for parade by the running wheat, 

y the By the little bouncing cotton. Terribly sweet 
erary The cardinals sing in the live-oak trees, 

And the long plain breeze, 


pone The prairie breeze, 
oosier Blows across from swell to swell 
it for With a ginger smell. 

Just ahead, where the road curves round, 

NSN, A long-eared rabbit makes a bound 
ow to Into a wheat-field, into a cotton-field, 
iS aa His track glitters after him and goes still again 

entry Over to the left of my bridle-rein. 
A ny: But over to the right is a glare—glare—glare— 
t that Of sharp glass windows. 

Edgar A narrow square of brick jerks thickly up above the cotton plants, 

A raucous mercantile thing flaring the sun from thirty-six 
y gave windows, 
ts. Brazenly declaring itself to the lovely fields. 
left Tram-cars run like worms about the feet of this thing, 

n, : C The coffins of cotton-bales feed it, 
fe into The threshed wheat is its golden blood. 
scribed But here it has no feet, ae 

pa It has only the steep ironic grin of its thirty-six windows, 
3 “Joa Only its basilisk eyes counting the fields, 
arson 's Doing sums of how many buildings to a city, all day and all 
ae. night. 
iI, has Once they went a-riding, a-riding, 

a Over the great long plain. 
signif Cowboys singing to their dogey steers, 
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Cowboys perched on forty-dollar saddles, 
Riding to the North, six months to get there, 
Six months to reach Wyoming. 

“Hold up, paint horse, herd the little dogies. 
Over the lone prairie.” 

Bones of dead steers, 

Bones of cowboys, 

Under the wheat, maybe. 


The sky-scraper sings another way, 

A tune of steel, of wheels, of gold. 

And the ginger breeze blows, blows all day 
Tanged with flowers and mold. 

And the Texas sky whirls down, whirls down, 
Taking long looks at the fussy town. 

An old sky and a long plain 

Beyond, beyond, my bridle-rein. 


We have underrated the value of the material at our 
doors. Zona Gale recently wrote, ““Nowhere on this con- 
tinent is there such amazing ore to be mined by the novel- 
ist as in the Southern states.” In some respects the 
Southwest, which is Western as well as Southern, is a 
more attractive field than Virginia and the Carolinas. Let 
us have a look at this Southwestern background. 


The Southwest, originally Southern and Western, is 
rapidly becoming a second East. Julian Street once 
remarked that the line which separates East from West 
runs between St. Paul and Minneapolis and between St. 
Louis and Kansas City. That was ten years ago. Had he 
come to Texas, he would have drawn his line between Dal- 
las and Fort Worth, between Houston and San Antonio. 
Ten years ago Dallas was beginning to build skyscrapers, 
and you could still see sombreroes and cattle kings in Fort 
Worth. Today there are skyscrapers in Fort Worth, and 
the line has passed further westward. In a few more 
decades the old West will be only a memory. Let us hope 
that it will eventually leave to literature something bet- 
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ter than the Wild West moving picture shows and the 
novels of Zane Grey. 


A glance at the history of Texas will illustrate the 
wealth of Southwestern material. First, then, there was 
the Texas of the Spanish re gime, picturesque, romantic, 
aristocratic, idle, stagnant, squalid, ineffective. The 
Texas of the Liberators was a startling contrast—robust, 
heroic, jingoistic, boastful, democratic, homespun, crude, 
and raw, but very much alive. Doubtless we idealize the 
fathers of the Texas Republic; but, on the whole, they 
seem not unworthy of a place beside the rank and file of 
American soldiers and statesmen. Only in certain sec- 
tions did Texas develop the unique life best represented by 
Virginia; but in the Texas of today there are many traces 
of the old tradition in cur manners and our outlook upon 
all “Yankee contraptions.” It was the Texas of the cow- 
boys that completely captured the American imagination, 
so completely that most Americans know no other Texas. 
The cattle ranch and the long trail were romantic, heroic, 
democratic, unconventional, primitive, crude; but still 
they were better than popular tradition would have us 
believe. The cattle ranch of today is, however, not roman- 
tic; and the modern cowboy is only a farmhand. He milks 
cows and cuts wood, and he doesn’t “pack a gun” any 
more. The real cowboy has become a legend, and a mythi- 
cal cowboy who never existed gallops in the pages of the 
Western Story Magazine while a reading public which 
knows no better devours cheap sensational novels of the 
plains and neglects the fine novels of Andy Adams, who 
knows the cowboy as Parkman knew the Indian and as 
no one can ever know the cowboy again. 


The Texas of the cotton farmer we still have with us. 
It is solid, honest, industrious, exploited, disgruntled, but, 
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unfortunately, to the artist it is commonplace and dull. 
Texas has had no Hamlin Garland to protest against the 
exploitation of the farmer by unscrupulous commercial 
interests. In the midst of the cotton plantations and 
built upon the cotton and cattle industries, a newer 
Texas has sprung up. Our cities and small towns, origi- 
nally full of color, are daily becoming more like the cities 
and towns which Sinclair Lewis etched with so caustic a 
pencil in Babbitt and Main Street. We have now a stand- 
ardized Texas of movies, skyscrapers, chain stores, Piggly 
Wigglys, Fords, the Saturday Evening Post, the Camel 
cigarette, the Chancellor cigar, professional baseball, Coca- 
Cola, and prohibition. The older picturesqueness of the 
Southwest is rapidly giving way to a cultural stage which 
stands for ready- wg clothing, education, ideas, manners, 
and literature. 


It is fortunate that we have a younger generation which 
protests against some of the accepted values of our stand- 
ardized civilization. In his dislike of certain things in 
American life, the young Southwesterner will not, we hope, 
be blind to the richness of his own background. We pur- 
pose to follow Carl Sandburg’s advice and get into the 
pages of the Southwest Review the five-gallon hat of the 
cowboy as well as the skyscrapers of Dallas and Denver. 


The Southwest Review, then, will be national in its out- 
look, and its pages will be open to all who write well; but 
it will especially encourage those who write on Western 
themes, for it is a magazine for the Southwest. We shall 
strive, most of all, for variety and, without being journal- 
istic, for timeliness. The editor will welcome readable 
articles dealing with literature, art, politics, social affairs, 
religion, education, and business. The Review will occa- 
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sionally print short stories or short plays, and it will run 
all the good verse that it can get. It will now and then 
print articles that make a substantial contribution to 
scholarship even at the risk of occasionally boring a desul- 
tory reader; but it will not be a repository for professorial 
articles that no one wants to read. It is on the basis of 
such a policy as we have indicated that we appeal for the 
support of contributors and readers. 
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